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What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
Hampden-Sydney  aims  to  produce  "well-rounded" 
men?  The  phrase  is  hackneyed  now,  isn't  it?  It's  been 
used  to  death,  bled  white  of  its  meaning. 

It's  not  only  hackneyed  and  used  to  death,  it's 
been  bastardized.  Bastardized  by  the  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  use  the  ideal  of  the 
well-rounded  man,  the  Renaissance  man,  as  a 
loophole.  You've  heard  it  all  before:  "No,  we  don't 
have  core  requirements  here,"  or  "No,  we  don't 
require  a  foreign  language  here,"  or  "No,  we're  not 
that  singleminded  about  academics  here;  our  mission 
is  to  produce  'well-rounded  individuals.'" 

Hampden-Sydney  could  be  (and  if  it's  not,  then 
it  should  be)  one  of  the  last  bastions  of 
well-roundedness,  where  the  ideal  is  not  bastardized, 
where  it's  kept  in  the  proper  perspective,  where,  as 
one  professor  recently  put  it,  "The  social  and  athletic 
development  of  students  is  important  but 
nevertheless  secondary." 

Secondary  to  what?  Secondary  to  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  our  students.  That's  what 
college  is  all  about,  right? 

Hampden-Sydney's  purpose,  historically,  has 
been  to  educate  "good  men  and  good  citizens  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sound  learning"— a  purpose  to  which 
Hampden-Sydney  has  remained  steadfast.  There  is, 
however,  perhaps  no  better  time  than  in  this  year  of 
reaffirmation  and  renewal  to  reaffirm  and  renew  our 
dedication  to  Hampden-Sydney  as  an  institution  of 
the  most  serious  intellectual  intentions,  an  institution 
where  academics  are  the  sine  qua  nan— ''a  real  hotbed 
of  ideas."  For,  if  worst  came  to  worst, 
Hampden-Sydney  could  survive  without  fraternities 
or  football,  without  The  Tiger  or  the  Glee  Club.  But 
we  could  not  long  survive  without  books  and  chalk 
and  sharp-minded  professors  and  dusty  old 
classrooms  with  desks  bolted  to  the  floors. 

Let  Hampden-Sydney  always  nurture  men  who 
play  hard— in  fraternity  houses  as  well  as  on  athletic 
fields— but,  vastly  more  important,  let  this  College 
always  nurture  men  who  study  even  harder  than  they 
play. 

-M.M.S. 


On  the  cover:  The  melting  days  of  winter  have  their 
drawbacks,  true,  but  a  certain  charm  as  well.  Then  after  too 
long  the  sun  comes  out  again,  and  really  shines;  then  grass 
peeps  green  and  unbrowning  through  the  snow,  and  the  air 
smells  heavy  with  the  promise  of  spring.  The  view  from  inside 
Watkins  Bell  Tower,  lookmg  toward  College  Church,  was  taken 
by  WilKam  A.  Winburn  IV  79. 


On  the  Hill 


At  its  regular  winter  meeting  held  at  the  College 
on  February  17th  and  18th,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
gave  final  authorization  to  begin  construction  of  the 
new  field  house.  Site  preparation  began  on  February 
27th  and,  according  to  Board  chairman  S.  Douglas 
Fleet,  the  $3  miUion  facility  should  be  finished  by 
mid-January  1979. 

As  the  Record  went  to  press  over  $683,000  in 
cash  and  pledges  had  been  raised  toward  the  field 
house  since  last  October,  surpassing  the  $500,000 
goal  set  by  the  Board  at  last  fall's  meeting.  The  half 
million  dollar  goal  was  reached  by  the  beginning  of 
February— over  two  weeks  before  the  February  17th 
deadline. 

The  Board  also  authorized  the  College  to  act  on 
two  other  matters  related  to  the  field  house.  The 
College  will  proceed  immediately  with  an  application 
for  a  Virginia  College  Building  Authority  loan. 
Approval  of  the  apphcation  will  allow  the  College  to 
build  the  facility  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Solicitation, 
mostly  of  foundations,  corporations,  businesses,  and 
wealthy  individuals,  will  continue  until  September, 
when  a  general  campaign  vnll  begin  among  all  of  the 
College's  constituencies. 


The  Board  also  endorsed  the  "fast  track 
method"  of  construction— a  method  which  is  the 
"wave  of  the  future"  according  to  William  C. 
Newman,  whose  Richmond  architectural  firm  of 
Glave,  Nevnnan,  Anderson,  and  Associates  has 
designed  the  field  house.  The  fast  track  method, 
employing  a  construction  manager,  will  allow  the 
building  to  be  constructed  approximately  three 
months  earlier  than  otherwise,  thereby  saving  money 
in  the  form  of  increased  material  costs,  as  well  as 
time. 


The  site  (above),  the  site  plan  (below) 
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Visiting  Hampden-Sydney  under  the  auspices  of 
the  highly  successful  Hampden  Fellows  Program, 
Hugh  Sidey.  ]l\ishington  bureau  chief  for  Time 
magazine  and  author  of  the  acclaimed  weekly  column 
"The  Presidency",  gave  President  Carter  "a  good 
workmanlike  C-,  with  several  incompletes."  The 
Vetera)!  president-watcher  was  in  residence  at  the 
College  for  two  days  in  mid-January. 

Sidey,  the  College's  sixth  Hampden  Fellow  this 
year,  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  news 
and  newsmakers  of  two  decades.  He  first  worked  in 
Washington  as  a  reporter  for  Life  during  Eisenhower's 
last  term.  After  two  years  with  Life  he  moved  to 
Time  and  began  covering  the  Congress,  which  by 
1  9  5  9  was  alive  with  Presidential 
candidates  — Symington,  Kennedy,  Humphrey, 
Johnson,  Nixon.  He  was  in  Dallas  wJien  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  and  he  watched  President 
Johnson  go  through  the  anguish  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Sidey  visited  Peking  and  Moscow  with  President 
Nixon  and  tvas  one  of  the  first  Washington 
correspondents  to  suggest  that  M.von  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  Watergate  scandal.  Sidey  predicted 
Nixon's  resignation  over  a  year  before  it  became  fact. 
When  Nixon  did  resign,  he  watched  Gerald  Ford, 
whom  he  had  known  on  Capitol  Hill,  assume  the 
Presidency  and  strive  to  hold  the  nation  together  and 
restore  trust  in  the  nation's  highest  office.  Sidey  has 
authored  or  co-authored  four  books  on  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Ford. 

To  Sidey,  the  historical  process  is  a  function  of 
personality.  Great  movements,  great  ideas  mean  little; 
people,  powerful  people  — their  backgrounds, 
attitudes,  predispositions,  their  personalities— mean 
everything.  Sidey  delighted  his  convocation  audience 
with  anecdotes  collected  during  his  twenty  years  in 
Washington. 

A  Sidey  sampling: 

•  "Jefferson     was,    undoubtedly,    our    most 
talented  chief  executive. " 

•  "In  terms  of  intellect  and  nature,  Lincoln  was 
our  very  best  President. " 

•  "Courage  wasn't  a  problem  for  Eisenhower." 

•  Kennedy     was     "an  .  aristocrat    capable    of 
maintaining  his  sense  of  humor. " 


•  Johnson?  "An  incredible  human  being  who 
failed  to  perceive  the  disaster  of  Vietnam  and 
installed  a  mirror  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
bathroom  off  the  Oval  Office  to  comb  his  hair 
over  his  bald  spot." 

•  "Ford  is  decent  and  open.  He's  perhaps  the 
only  practicing  Eagle  Scout  ever  to  occupy  the 
Presidency. " 

•  Illicit  sex  in  the  White  House?  "Much  less  than 
in  Kennedy's  day. " 


sidey 


Josiah  Bunting  will  be  inaugurated  as  the 
nineteenth  president  of  the  College  on  September 
16th,  1978.  The  inaugural  itself  will  highlight  four 
days  of  special  programs  beginning  on  Wednesday, 
September  13th.  A  yet-to-be-selected  Hampden 
Fellow  will  be  in  residence  on  the  13th  and  14th. 
Graham  Hall  will  be  dedicated  as  a  student  center  and 
the  cornerstone  will  be  laid  for  the  new  field  house 
on  the  15th.  President  Bunting  has  named  A4rs.  P.  T. 
Atkinson,  James  O.  Avison,  John  L.  Brinkley  '59,  T. 
Edward  Crawley  '41,  Richard  C.  McClintock,  Anne 
M.  Moore,  Daniel  P.  Poteet  II,  Martin  M.  Sherrod  '76, 
and  Thomas  H.  Shomo  '69  to  the  Inaugural 
Committee.  McClintock  and  Sherrod  are  co-chairing 
the  Committee. 


Two  of  Hampden-Sydney's  best  known  student 
organizations,  the  Glee  Club  and  the  Union 
Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  are  alive  and  kicking. 
Both  organizations  had  fallen  on  hard  times  in  recent 
years;  interest  had  declined,  membership  had 
dwindled.  But  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Bunting  and  several  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
the  tivo  groups  held  re-organizational  meetings  in 
January. 

Dr.  Crawley  has  resumed  direction  of  the  Glee 
Club,  with  Dr.  Amos  Lee  Laine  as  accompanist. 
Roughly  40  men  are  currently  practicing  twice  a 
iveek  in  preparation  for  a  limited  tour  to  take  place 
before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Dr.  Crawley  has  said 
that  he  also  hopes  to  join  with  the  choir  of  a  nearby 
women's  college— Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Siveet  Briar,  or  Hollins—for  a  concert  in  the  near 
future.  It  appears  that  the  Glee  Club  will  shortly  be 
prepared  to  reclaim  its  stature  as  one  of  the  finest 
small  college  glee  clubs  in  the  South. 

Foimded  in  1786,  the  Union  Literary  Society  is 
the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kiiid  in  the 
nation;  only  Princeton's  Whig-Cliosophic  Society  is 
older.  A  rival  society,  the  Philanthropic,  founded  in 
1805,  merged  with  Union  in  1934.  Though  the  group 
raised  itself  up  briefly  in  the  spring  of  1974,  it  has, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  been  dormant  since  the 
late  60's.  The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  cultivate  the 
ability  to  speak  gracefully  in  public.  Over  thirty  men 
turned  out  for  the  first  meeting.  The  society  plans  to 
sponsor  a  public  debate  once  every  other  week. 
Debate  topics  have  so  far  included  such  questions  as: 
Should  the  U.S.  Senate  ratify  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  as  they  are  currently  written?  Should  the  U.S. 
support  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  State?  Does  the  U.S.  Government  have  a 
worldwide   responsibility   to  promote  humaii  rights? 

John  E.  Corey  '80  makes  a  point  at  a  UPLS  debate. 


Crawford 

On  December  10,  1977,  Professor  of  Biology 
Edward  A.  Crawford  was  honored  at  a  surprise  party 
celebrating  his  58th  birthday,  organized  by  Dr.  Clay 
Hendricks  '71,  and  attended  by  a  group  of  former 
students.  Those  who  returned  to  the  Hill  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  teacher  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bass 
'69,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Randolph  Chitwood  '68,  Dr.  Sidney 
Comer,  Jr.  '72,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  Hendricks  '71,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wavne  Horney  '73,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Maxey,  Jr.  '72,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McNeer  '69,  Mr. 
Stuart  Morgan  '73,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mowbray,  Jr. 
'67,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Nelson  '73,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Quarles  III  '71,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
Snyder  III  '71,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Stone  '71. 
Hampden- Sydney  President  Josiah  Bunting  III  also 
attended.  Dozens  of  testimonials  were  read,  crediting 
Professor  Crawd^ord  with  preparing  students  with  a 
rigor  they  often  resented  while  at  Hampden-Sydney 
but  always  came  to  appreciate  when  they  got  to 
medical  or  graduate  school:  "I  am  convinced  to  this 
day  that  my  choice  of,  and  opportunity  to  enter, 
medicine  would  never  have  been  realized  had  I  not 
gone  to  Hampden-Sydnev  and  been  influenced  and 
inspired  by  the  wisdom  and  insight  of  Professor 
Crawford"  (this  from  Dr.  Stuart  Morgan  '73).  Mr. 
James  Chamblin  '68  stressed  that  Professor 
Cravi^ord's  influence  was  not  spent  solely  on  the 
pre-med  student:  "I  am  sorry  that  I  will  not  be  there 
to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  a  man  who  did  so 
much  to  prepare  me  for  law  school  and  life  in  the 
business  world."  The  consensus  was  that  no 
Hampden-Sydney  professor  "more  deserves  the 
affection  and  recognition  for  a  job  well  done  from 
past  students"  than  he  (from  Dr.  Tyler  Taylor  III  '72) 
and  that  he  was  "the  best  that  Hampden-Sydney  had 
to  offer"  (from  Dr.  Ernie  Gibb  71).  The  evening 
ended  with  the  presentation  of  a  gift  from  his 
students  and  friends. 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  George  M.  Schurr 
announced  in  early  January  that  112  men  and  one 
woman  — an  exchange  student  from  Hollins 
College— had  been  named  to  the  Dean's  List  on  the 
basis  of  their  academic  performance  during  the  fall 
semester.  To  be  named  to  the  Dean's  List  at  the 
College,  a  student  must  attempt  at  least  15  semester 
hours  and  achieve  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
3.3  out  of  a  possible  4.0.  Those  named  to  the  Dean's 
List  included: 

Seniors:  D.  T.  Beasley,  S.  W.  Berglund,  R.  H. 
Blank,  O.  L.  Brown,  P.  G.  Brown,  G.  K.  Bumgardner, 
R.  A.  Burrell,  J.  W.  F.  Canter.  R.  A.  Davis,  R.  R. 
Dawson,  J.  T.  Francis,  Jr.,  D.  H.  Gates,  T.  W. 
Godfrey,  Jr.,  S.  L.  Groseclose,  F.  J.  James,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  J.  M.  Jones  III,  T.  Kitn,  G.  E.  Laumann,  J. 
B.  Litton,  R.  E.  Livingston,  Jr.,  C.  K.  Love,  H.  L. 
Miller  III,  J.  Adair  Moore,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Nemey,  W.  B. 
Newell,  Jr.,  W.  D.  Redd,  M.  M.  Shelton,  P.  E.  Smith, 
F.  D.  Stoneburner,  Jr.,  H.  R.  Turner,  J.  W.  Walke,  B. 
L.  Wall,  S.  E.  Wall,  D.  B.  Ward,  R.  H.  Whitt,  Jr..  E.  T 
Wolanski. 

Juniors:  R.  L.  Agee  IV,  R.  E.  Appleton,  M.  T. 
Bennett,  B.  E.  Bondurant,  B.  M.  Boze,  D.  D.  Cantlay, 
J.  T.  Carpenter,  J.  T.  M.  Chou,  F.  M.  Fariss,  R.  A. 
Farmar  III,  A.  G.  Gonzalez,  D.  S.  Haga,  W.  C. 
Holcomb,  T.  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Kohler,  E.  R. 
Leach,  G.  C.  Lee,  F.  J.  Linares,  D.  J.  Lucey,  M.  S. 
McCahey,  S.  C.  McChristian,  J.  W.  Moles,  J.  M. 
Quarles,  Jr.,  W.  D.  Richmond,  R.  T.  Ross,  W.  F. 
Seymour  IV,  W.  N.  Watkins,  P.  R.  Watson,  L.  H. 
Woodward,  Jr. 

Sophomores:  J.  E.  Adams,  J.  A.  Alloway,  R. 
Batliner,  Jr..  G.  C.  Buchanan,  C.  M.  Dietz,  Jr.,  R.  L. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  D.  R.  Fidler,  Jr.,  F.  B.  Godbold  III,  D.  R. 
Haugh,  W.  C.  Leach,  T.  S.  Maxa,  W.  S.  Miles,  M.  J. 
Morris,  D.  G.  Ogle,  W.  J.  Pantele,  W.  G.  Plunkett,  D. 
S.  Price,  Jr.,  S.  M.  Sherrod,  T.  A.  Smith,  M.  A. 
Thornton,  K.  R.  Tignor,  R.  G.  Tindall,  J.  M.  Turner, 
E.  G.  Whealton,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Yates. 


Freshmen:  S.  M.  Bond,  G.  E.  Burks  III,  M.  C. 
D'Agata,  M.  M.  Davis,  S.  D.  Eggleston  III,  R.  M.  Fay, 
P.  S.  Fox,  B.  L.  Greer,  R.  B.  Gunn,  K.  L.  Kilgour,  D. 
R.  Lawler,  Jr.,  R.  K.  Mahoney,  W.  H.  Morgan,  Jr.,  A. 
J.  Pollock,  W.  A.  Quinn,  R.  D.  Ross,  M.  G. 
Schumacher,  W.  C.  Thornton,  B.  A.  Webb,  T.  F. 
Wilcox,  F.  T.  Wootton  III. 

Special:  J.  P.  Boinest. 


In  mid-January,  forty  students,  organized  in 
fraternity  teams,  journeyed  to  Richmond  for  the  first 
annual  Student  Telethon.  Over  the  course  of  three 
evenings,  458  alumni  pledged  $10,617.00  to  this 
year's  Annual  Fund.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  secured  the 
largest  number  of  pledges  from  alumni  and  won  the 
first  annual  President's  Cup  for  their  efforts.  Wallace 
S.  Mahanes  '78  raised  the  largest  amount  of 
money— $425.00— and  Kevin  M.  Howard  '79  garnered 
the  most  pledges  — 20.  The  Telethon's  most 
memorable  evening  was  the  night  of  January  19th— a 
night  that  saw  an  early  evening  blizzard  dump  five 
inches  of  snow  on  Richmond  and  the  surrounding 
area.  The  student  callers,  along  with  several  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff,  were  snowbound  and  spent  a 
"heatless"  night— because  of  a  power  failure— in  a 
hotel  adjacent  to  the  C  &  P  Telephone  offices.  What 
was  it  Hke?  "The  calling  was  a  lot  of  fun,"  said  one  of 
the  student  callers.  "Being  stranded  wasn't  so  bad 
either,  "fe 


COMMON 

BONDS; 

UNCOMMON 

MEN 


Besides  the  fact  that  all  three  are 
Hampden-Sydney  seniors,  and  all  three  were 
valedictorians  of  their  high  school  classes,  what  do 
the  chairman  of  the  College's  Student  Court,  a 
transfer  from  Duke  University,  and  a  bespectacled 
chemistry  major  have  in  common? 

All  three  men  are  only  two  short  months  away 
from  completing  their  Hampden-Sydney  Careers  with 
perfect  4.0  averages. 

It's  not  often  that  even  one  man  in  a  class 
reaches  the  end  of  his  four  years  at  the  College  with 
nothing  but  A's  on  his  transcript.  So  how  did  three 
men  in  this  year's  senior  class  fashion  such  enviable 
records?  "Refined,  polished  study  habits,"  answered 
Orran  L.  Brown,  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Court. 
"Knowing  how  and  when  to  study,"  replied  Duke 
transfer  Barrye  L.  Wall.  "Hard  work,"  said  chemistry 
major  Edward  T.  Wolanski. 

Brown,  a  government  and  foreign  affairs  major 
from  Forest,  Virginia,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  Brown.  "No,  I  didn't  set  out  with  the 
notion  of  graduating  with  a  perfect  average.  Getting 
the  4.0  my  first  semester  proved  that  it  could  be 
done,  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  I've  ever  been  obsessed 
by  the  idea  of  keeping  the  record  intact.  I  was  afraid 
that  it  was  all  over  this  fall  when  I  was  out  for  three 
weeks  with  hepatitis." 

Brown,  who  studied  an  average  of  "ten  hours  a 
day"  his  first  two  years  ("I'd  study  all  afternoon  and 
as  late  as  I  could  stay  up  every  weeknight,  take 
Saturday  off,  and  then  pick  it  back  up  all  day 
Sunday"),  has,  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  made  "a 
conscious  effort  to  broaden"  his  experience;  it  shows 
in  the  list  of  honors  he's  accumulated.  Brown  was 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year,  an  honor 


accorded  to  only  three  of  his  classmates,  among  them 
Wolanski.  He  was  tapped  into  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
the  national  honorary  leadership  fraternity,  also 
during  his  junior  year,  and  is  a  member  of  Eta  Sigma 
Phi,  the  honorary  classics  fraternity.  Brown  was  one 
of  two  Hampden-Sydney  men,  the  other  being  Wall, 
to  reach  the  state  level  in  this  year's  Rhodes 
Scholarship  competition.  (Only  one  other  institution 
in  Virginia  had  more  representatives  at  the  state  level 
in  the  Rhodes  competition  than  Hampden-Sydney.) 

What  does  it  mean  to  Brown  to  round  out  his 
undergraduate  career  with  a  perfect  record?  "It's  all  a 
very  personal  thing  to  m.e,  especially  now  that  I've 
been  accepted  by  two  good  law  schools  (Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Virginia).  I  don't  feel  that  I'm 
taking  any  precautions  this  semester  [he's  taking  15 
semester  hours  and  needed  only  four  to  graduate] , 
and,  yes,  after  all  the  time  I've  put  into  my  work,  it 
would  be  a  thrill  and  a  real  honor  to  be 
valedictorian." 

The  self -professed  "black  sheep"  among  the  trio 
of  straight-A  seniors,  Barrye  Wall  uses  words  like 
"irreverent",  "heretical",  and  "unorthodox"  to 
describe  his  attitude  toward  grades.  "I'm  not 
grade-oriented  at  all.  I  left  Duke  because  everyone 
there  was  obsessed  with  grades.  I'm  in  college  to  learn 
for  the  sake  of  learning  and  I  think  I'm  getting  much 
better  educated  here  than  I  was  at  Duke.  The 
professors  at  Hampden-Sydney  are  more  concerned 
about  their  students.  They  teach  you  to  think  for 
yourself  without  subjecting  you  to  all  the  'busy  work' 
I  found  at  Duke." 

Wall  will  be  valedictorian  only  if  Brown  and 
Wolanski  stumble  badly  this  semester;  he  is  a  transfer 
and  has  two  B's  on  his  record  from  his  days  at  Duke. 
"But    being    valedictorian    is    irrelevant    to    me 
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personally,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be  completely 
off-handed  about  it,  though,  because  it  would  mean  a 
lot  to  my  family."  Wall's  father,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  and  several  uncles  and  cousins  all 
attended  Hampden-Sydney. 

Like  Brown  and  Wolanski,  Wall  is  pulling  no 
punches  this  term— he's  taking  18  semester  hours 
when  many  of  his  classmates  are  coasting  through 
their  last  semester  with  only  twelve  hours,  sometimes 
even  nine. 

Consistent  with  his  attitude  toward  grades  and 
"the  system,"  Wall  hasn't  permitted  his  life  to  be 
dominated  by  grades— in  fact,  none  of  the  three  has. 
Three  summers  ago  he  backpacked  across  Europe 
alone,  the  next  summer  he  did  the  same  thing  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  this  past  summer  he 
singlehandedly  ran  a  day  camp  for  local  children.  He 
is  from  Farmville  and  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  J. 
Wall  and  the  late  J.  Barrye  Wall,  Jr.  '50.  Wall  is  a 
member  of  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  national 
honorary  economics  fraternity,  and  has  a  good 
chance  to  be  inducted  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  this 
spring.  He'll  attend  law  school  at  either  Harvard, 
Washington  and  Lee,  or  the  University  of 
Virginia-"probably  U.  Va." 

Of  the  three,  Ed  Wolanski,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Wolanski  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  has 
perhaps  taken  the  most  difficult  route  to  his  4.0. 
Wolanski  is  a  product  of  what  many  feel  is  the  most 
demanding  pre-med  program  in  Virginia— if  not  in  the 
South.  He  was  accepted  at  the  University  of  Virginia's 
medical  school  under  their  early  acceptance  plan  last 
October. 

Wolanski  is  understated,  dry.  How  badly  does  he 
want  to  finish  with  a  4.0?  "It'd  be  nice."  Would  he 
like  to  be  valedictorian?  "It'd  be  nice." 

Wolanski 


Wall 


"I'm  in  labs  every  afternoon  except  Friday  until 
5:00.  I  prefer  not  to  study  past  1:00  a.m.,  but  if  I 
need  to  put  extra  time  into  a  project  or  a  test,  well, 
I'll  find  it." 

Wolanski  needed  one  hour  to  graduate.  He's 
taking  13  and  "studying  more  this  semester  than 
ever,"  since  5  of  those  hours  are  in  E.  A.  Cravi^ord's 
legendary  comparative  anatomy  course.  [See  "On  the 
Hill",  page  4,  for  more  on  Professor  Crawford.] 

Wolanski  looks  at  grades  as  "a  confirming  factor. 
You  have  to  be  confident.  You  have  to  think, 
whenever  you  walk  into  a  class,  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  get  an  A.  I  don't  particularly  like  the 
competitive  side  of  it  all,  but  let's  face 
it— competition  is  a  part  of  life.  Whenever  I  do 
something,  no  matter  what  it  is,  I  try  to  do  it  right. 

"I  don't  know  Barrye  well,  but  Orran  and  I  have 
had  a  constant  rivalry  for  four  years.  I  met  him  in  the 
shower  our  freshman  year.  We've  both  worked  hard. 
He's  sort  of  represented  the  B.A.'s  and  I've 
represented  the  B.S.'s.  The  inevitable  question  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  is  'How  did  you  do?'  (last 
semester).  This  is  the  first  semester  we've  ever  had  a 
class  together;  since  it's  intellectual  history,  it's  sort 
of  in  his  ball  park.  Yes,  if  Orran  and  I  both  finish 
with  4.0's,  even  if  one  of  us  has  more  hours  than  the 
other,  I  think  we  should  both  speak  at 
Commencement. " 

Brown,  Wall,  and  Wolanski  are  all 
Hampden-Sydney  seniors,  with  perfect  averages,  who 
were  valedictorians  of  their  high  school  classes.  But 
they  have  at  least  one  other  thing  in  common:  all 
three  are  exactly  what  the  founders  of  the  College 
wished  their  graduates  to  be,  "good  men  and  good 
citizens,  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  sound  learning." 
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John  D.  deButts,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  will 
deliver  the  commencement  address  at  ceremonies 
marking  the  conclusion  of  the  College's  202nd  session 
at  2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  May  14th.  Commencement 
will  be  preceded  by  a  luncheon  at  11:30  a.m.  Seniors 
and  their  families  are  also  invited  to  attend  church 
services  at  10:30  a.m.  in  College  Church. 

A  1936  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  deButts  was  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  AT&T  in  1972.  He  has  worked  for  the  Bell  System 
since  the  summer  of  1936,  spending  almost  a  decade 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company.  Prior  to  being  named  chairman  of  the 
board,  deButts  served  as  president  and  director  of 
Ilhnois  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  as  AT&T's 
executive  vice  president  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  deButts  also  serves  as  a  director  of  General 
Motors,  the  Kraft  Corporation,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of 


Duke  University.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
several  institutions  including  Knox  College, 
Northwestern  University,  and  Lehigh  University.  In 
1975  the  Virginia  Press  Association  named  him 
"Virginian  of  the  Year." 

In  addition  to  delivering  the  commencement 
address,  Mr.  deButts  will  also  receive  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  the  College. 

Three  other  men  will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
on  May  14th.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Beattie,  who  is  the 
general  director  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York 
City,  will  receive  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree.  Dr.  William  F.  Quillian,  Jr.,  long-time 
president  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  will 
also  receive  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree;  Dr.  Quillian  is 
retiring  this  year.  J.  Barrye  Wall  '19,  who  founded  the 
College's  student  newspaper.  The  Tiger,  during  his 
days  on  the  Hill,  will  receive  the  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree.  Wall  is  currently  the  publisher  of  The 
Farmville  Herald,  fii 


GARDEN  WEEK 

VISITORS 

TO  TOUR 

CAMPUS 


When  the  snows  have  all 
melted  and  the  ice  is  long  gone 
from  the  streets,  and  the  crocus  and 
daffodils  have  come  again,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  shining  spring  days  the 
College  was  made  for,  visitors  on 
the  Historic  Garden  Week  Tour  will 
crowd  over  the  campus.  They  will 
have  come  to  the  Hill,  for  the  first 
time  since  1974,  to  see  five  historic 
houses  (Middlecourt,  Penshurst, 
Thornton  Place,  Westmerton,  and 
Hampden  House),  a  contemporary 
apartment,  and  other  attractions 
like  College  Church,  the  Birthplace, 
the  Bell  Tower,  and  the  Museum, 
on  Saturday,  April  22,  1978,  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Block  tickets  to 
all  six  houses  cost  $4.00,  and  single 
admission  is  $1.00;  a  buffet  picnic 
luncheon  will  be  available.  Proceeds 
from  the  tour,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Brunswick  Garden  Club,  go 
to  fund  the  world  famous  historic 
garden  restoration  projects  of  the 
Garden  Qub  of  Virginia. 

Middlecourt,  the  President's 
house,  was  constructed  in  1 829  for 
John  Holt  Rice,  first  professor  at 
the  new  Seminary.  Middlecourt  is 
the  masterpiece  of  Dabney  Cosby, 
the  builder-architect  of  the  three 
Seminary  buildings  (Middlecourt, 
Venable  Hall,  Penshurst).  Distinc- 
tive interior  features  are  the  circular 
staircase  and  old  mantles;  notable 
exterior  details  are  the  slender 
chimneys,    the    "Gothick"  fanlight 


Penshurst  (1830) 


College  Church  (I860) 


Thornton  Place  (ca.  1840) 


Middlecoun  (1829) 
Museum  (1941) 


over  the  door,  and  Chinese  raihngs 
on  the  porch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Bunting  III,  the  current  occupants, 
have  brought  many  family  antiques 
to  grace  the  house. 

Penshurst  was  built  in 
1830— an  inscription  in  the  west 
chimney  affirms  this— as  a  residence 
for  a  professor  in  the  Seminary. 
Penshurst  was  the  residence  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  College  from 
1905-1939.  Now  the  home  of  Dr. 
Graves  H.  Thompson  '27,  Blair 
Professor  of  Latin,  and  his  vwfe, 
Penshurst  is  furnished  with  family 
antiques,  among  them  massive 
Victorian  bedroom  suites,  English 
bone  china,  Waterford  crystal,  and 
art  objects  from  all  over  the  world. 

Westmerton,  an  Itahanate  fan- 
tasy designed  by  Dr.  Robert  Lewis 
Dabney,  a  Professor  at  the  Semi- 
nary, was  built  in  1856.  Dabney,  a 
typical  Victorian  eclectic  who 
designed  several  buildings  in  quite 
different  styles— among  them  the 
classic  College  Church— gave  his 
house  an  Italian  flavor  by  using  a 
cloistered  porch,  exotic  cornices, 
and  picturesquely  massed  towers 
and  wings.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Whitted,  the  current  occupants, 
have  furnished  the  house  with 
family  heirlooms. 


Thornton  Place  is  typical  of 
the  sturdy  white  frame  houses 
erected  for  serviceable  use  in  the 
middle  1800's.  A  large  front  and 
back  hallway  has  a  double  stair 
meeting  on  a  second  floor  landing. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Edward  Crawley 
'41,  the  current  residents,  have 
decorated  the  house  meticulously 
with  family  antiques,  including  an 
old  English  china  press  and  a 
walnut  dining  table. 

Hampden  House  was  built  in 
1858  by  the  College  as  a  faculty 
residence.  The  first  occupant,  Dr. 
L.  L.  Holladay,  his  son.  Dr. 
Holladay,  and  their  families,  lived 
in  the  house  until  1896.  The  patio 
to  the  north  marks  the  site  of  one 
of  the  original  18th  century  build- 
ings of  the  College.  Furnished  and 
restored  through  the  generosity  of 
friends  and  alumni,  Hampden 
House  is  now  used  as  a  guest  house 
for  the  College. 

The  Blake  Apartment  of  Dean 
of  Students  Thomas  H.  Shomo  '69 
is  very  different  from  the  spacious 
old  homes  on  the  tour.  Yet  this 
bachelor  suite  shows  that  even 
small  rooms  can  take  on  charm, 
grace,  and  comfort,  when  they  are 
tastefully  decorated  with  antiques 
and  reproductions.  .*> 
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When  were  fraternities  formed  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
and  why? 

Slionio:  Students  formed  groups  of  one  sort  or 
another  from  the  very  beginning  simply  because  they 
needed  to  entertain  themselves.  When  the  Union 
Literary  Society  was  founded  in  1789,  it  succeeded 
several  similar  debating  clubs  founded  on  and  off 
during  the  College's  early  years.  The  Philanthropic 
Society,  another  debating  club  established  in  1805, 
was  the  first  of  many  clubs  founded  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  not  all  of  which  had  so  lofty  a  purpose  as 
debating:  the  German  Club,  the  Friday  Night  Club, 
the  Burners  of  the  Midnight  Oil,  the  Calico  Club  are 
some  of  the  more  interesting  names.  When  Greek 
letter  clubs  became  popular,  many  of  these  clubs 
turned  themselves  into  fraternities.  Chi  Phi  was  the 
first  one  here,  founded  in  1856.  The  basic  reason  for 
their  existence  always  was— even  as  it  still  is— social; 
they  provided  a  way  for  the  students  to  make  their 
own  amusement.  In  those  days  communications  were 
poor;  even  Farmville  was  pretty  far  away. 

What  have  been  some  of  the  changes  in  the  last  ten 
years? 

Shoino:  In  the  first  place  you  have  to 
understand  that  over  the  last  ten  years  fraternities 
have  not  developed  on  a  straight  line.  In  the  early 
seventies  many  hit  rock-bottom  in  almost  every 
department— a     situation    not    unique    to 

FRATERNITIES  AT 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY: 

GOOD 
BAD 

OR 
INDIFFERENT? 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  THOMAS  H.  SHOMO  '69  AND  FORMER  IFC  PRESIDENT 
EDWARD  V.  O'HANLAN  78  TALK  WITH  THE  RECORD  EDITORS 
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Hampden-Sydney— but  from  that  point  all  fraternities 
have  made  a  significant  come-back.  Since  1967  the 
percentage  of  Hampden-Sydney  students  who  belong 
to  fraternities  has  declined  remarkably  (although  the 
absolute  number  of  members  may  be  about  the 
same),  so  the  force  of  some  of  the  less  desirable  side 
effects  of  fraternity  life  has  lessened.  Particularly,  the 
fraternities  are  a  much  less  divisive  force  now  within 
the  community  than  they  used  to  be.  They  are  less 
exclusive,  more  heterogenous;  members  are  not  as 
easy  to  type-cast.  While  in  general  their  activities  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago,  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  sense  of  overall 
responsibility  to  the  larger  community,  resulting  (as  I 
said)  in  less  divisiveness,  less  snobbery,  and  more 
interaction  between  fraternity  men  and  other 
students. 

O'Hanlan:  There  have  been  improvements  since 
I've  been  here:  fraternities  are  a  lot  less  formal. 
Fraternity  Circle  is  more  open.  There  used  to  be 
houses  that  you  just  didn't  go  into— if  they  didn't 
know  you,  you  weren't  welcome.  The  community  is 
too  small,  and  individual  fraternities  couldn't  get 
away  with  being  exclusive  now,  even  if  they  wanted 
to.  And  I  think  they  don't  want  to  as  much  now, 
which  is  another  improvement. 

Is  this  because  they  are  desperate,  because  their 
power  base  no  longer  enables  them  to  tyrannize  the 
social  structure,  or  because  they  are  loosening  up, 
becoming  more  democratic  in  their  old  age? 

O'Hanlan:  Oh,  definitely  because  they  are 
becoming  more  democratic.  (This  with  a  wry  smile.) 

Shomo:  The  position  of  fraternities  is  weaker 
now  than  50,  20,  or  even  10  years  ago.  There  is  no 
longer  a  captive  audience:  students  are  more  mobile, 
they  don't  rely  solely  on  on-campus  activities  for 
social  outlet.  Other  clubs  on  campus  have  weakened 
too,  for  the  same  reason— look  at  the  Glee  Club  and 
the  Union  Philanthropic  Literary  Society.  [Editor's 
note:  Both  of  these  groups  are  now  being  re-animated. 
See  "On  the  Hill",  page  4.] 

If  several  other  clubs  or  organizations  have 
foundered,  why  have  fraternities  prospered?  Is  it 
because  of  misdirected  values,  bad  priorities? 

Shomo:  No,  I  think  it's  because  the  fraternities 
are  purely  social,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  much  more. 
They  do  not  try  to  mix  intellectual  concerns  with 
sociaHzing.  Students  get  burnt  out  intellectually  in 
the  classroom,  and  they  look  around  for  relief  from 
things  intellectual.  The  fraternities  fill  that  need, 
while  the  organizations  which  require  intellectual 
involvement  do  not.  So  decided  a  split  between 
intellect  and  pleasure  is  unfortunate. 


What  justification  can  you  offer  for  allowing  the 
existence  of  organizations  which  break  down  a 
community?  At  Chapel  Hill,  or  Charlottesville,  you 
might  need  a  smaller  group  to  go  back  to  after 
immersion  in  nameless  masses,  but  here  you  already 
know  everybody. 

Shomo:  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  naive  to 
assume  that  any  community,  however  small,  doesn't 
break  itself  up  into  sub-groups  of  some 
kind— religious,  ethnic,  interest,  social— which  unite 
people  of  like  mind.  There  just  can't  be  a  single 
community  group  of  725  people,  even  725  people  as 
compatible  as  Hampden-Sydney  men.  No,  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  fraternities  break  down  the 
sense  of  community  simply  by  existing;  the  problem 
comes  when  they  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  to 
that  greater  community,  no  desire  to  be  part  of  it,  to 
cooperate  with  it.  The  problem  arises  from  the  sad 
fact  that  in  many  cases  a  fraternity's  concept  of  its 
role  is  no  broader  than  the  self-gratification  of  its 
members. 

That  self-gratification  takes  several  forms.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  the  social  outlet.  There  is  the 
security  of  brotherhood.  There  is  the  prestige— and  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  it  is  funny  how  that  prestige 
works,  because  it  is  often  the  case  that  you  have  more 
prestige  as  a  result  of  fraternity  membership  off  the 
campus  than  on.  And,  finally,  a  fraternity  is  a 
convenient  place  to  relax,  with  convenient  social 
partners  and  convenient  contacts  in  the  real  world. 
Too  many  fraternity  men  see  their  brotherhood  as  an 
organization  from  which  to  take  for  themselves,  not 
give  of  themselves. 

//  everybody— administrators,  faculty,  trustees,  and 
students— agrees  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
College  is  to  educate,  and  the  primary  reason  students 
are  here  is  to  be  educated,  should  not  the  fraternities 
be  done  away  with  if  they  tend  to  detract  from  that 
purpose? 

Shomo:  Remember  that  education  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  as  defined  in  the  charter,  aims  at 
the  whole  man;  our  purpose  is  to  educate  good  men 
and  good  citizens.  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether 
intellectual  development  is  the  only  aspect  worth 
defending  at  the  College— if  it  were  so,  why  then  the 
fraternities  should  be  done  away  with— but  if  there  is 
no  social  education,  then  our  graduates  will  never  be 
able  to  deal  with  patients,  or  clients,  or  customers,  or 
make  friends  worth  keeping  in  later  years— and  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  men  we  want  as  alumni. 

One  burden,  however,  that  fraternities  have  to 
bear,  especially  if  they  defend  their  existence  as 
classrooms  of  social  education,  is  facing  up  to  the  fact 
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that  too  often  the  kind  of  social  education,  the  social 
standards,  that  they  teach,  do  not  live  up  to  the  ideal 
norms  of  society  at  large.  They  tend  to  encourage  the 
notion  that  life  is  all  privilege  without  responsibility, 
and  here  they  are  failing  not  only  the  College,  but 
also  their  members:  some  of  those  men  are  in  for  a 
rude  shock— if  they  are  not  a  rude  shock 
themselves— out  in  the  real  world. 

Getting  rid  of  the  fraternities  (to  go  on  to  the 
second  part  of  your  question)  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  task.  They  have  a  strong  power  base  here, 
mostly  from  inertia— they  have  been  here  so 
long— and  have  sizable  alumni  support.  To  close  them 
down  would  require  what  happened  at  Davidson:  the 
atmosphere  of  the  college  and  the  composition  of  the 
student  body  changed  so  much  that  the  fraternities 
no  longer  served  any  useful  function  on  the  campus 
and  had  to  be  abolished.  Hampden-Sydney  has  not 
changed  that  much— I  hope  it  never  goes  that  far. 

But  while  they  are  too  strong  to  do  away  with, 
they  are  not  too  strong  to  reform.  Most  of  the  worst 
problems  have  peaked;  I  think  by  now  the  fraternities 
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are  even  willing  to  reform.  Problems  developed 
because  fraternities  were  almost  completely 
autonomous.  There  was  little  or  no  faculty  or 
administrative  guidance.  If  you  put  young  people  in 
their  own  house  with  no  guidance  or  supervision, 
then  by  the  laws  of  mob  hysteria,  or  the  indiscretion 
of  youth,  either  way  you  are  bound  to  have 
problems.  And  all  those  problems  should  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  close  faculty  advising.  But  there  aren't 
enough  good  faculty  advisors  for  most  of  the 
fraternities ;  the  faculty  complain  day  in  and  day  out 
about  the  carryings  on  down  there,  but  few  of  them 
ever  step  forward  and  offer  to  do  anything  about  it. 
And  it  would  be  a  job,  to.  do  it  right:  the  advisor 
should  know  every  one  of  the  members;  he  should 


know  all  about  the  finances  of  the  house;  he  should 
attend  chapter  meetings.  It  is  anything  but  a  pro 
forma  job;  and  it  needs  desperately  to  be  done  if  any 
improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Most  fraternity  men 
are  good  people,  but  there  is  only  so  much  they  can 
do  by  themselves  without  a  prod  or  two— and  better 
that  prod  should  come  before  some  ugly  incident 
than  after. 

There  is  very  little  communication  between 
fraternities  as  fraternities  and  the  faculty  and  staff. 
This  is  sad,  because  while  the  fraternities  are 
protecting  their  sovereignty,  at  the  same  time  they 
lose  ambassadors  of  good  will  by  ignoring  their 
advisors.  Too  many  fraternities,  you  see,  don't  ever 
tell  their  advisor— even  if  he  is  a  good  one— when  their 
chapter  meetings  are;  he  couldn't  come  if  he  wanted 
to.  They  never  invite  him  to  pledge  meetings,  or  ask 
his  advice.  They  treat  the  position  as  if  it  were  merely 
a  formality— which  of  course  leads  the  faculty 
advisors  to  do  the  same.  That  is  a  great  tragedy,  and  a 
waste  on  both  sides. 


What  is  the  effect  of  fraternity  membership  on 
academic  performance,  in  the  overall  picture? 

Shomo:  While  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  generalize,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  effect  is 
not  positive  in  most  cases.  The  college-wide 
independent  grade  point  average  for  1976-77  was 
2.7661.  The  fraternity  grade  point  average  is 
2.5836— including  the  grades  of  a  scientific  fraternity. 
If  you  take  their  grades  ( 3 . 1 84 3 )  out  of  the  issue,  the 
overall  fraternity  average  is  2.5530. 

O'Hanlan :  What  contributes  most  to  the 
academic  problem  of  the  fraternities  are  the 
borderline  students,  the  ones  who  are  a  little 
immature,  who  don't  come  here  committed  to 
pre-med  or  some  concrete  goal,  but  are  here  just  to 
get  through,  who  take  easy  courses,  and  nothing  but 
easy  courses,  and  have  all  sorts  of  free  time  to  waste. 
If  there  were  no  holes  to  duck  in,  there  wouldn't  be 
as  many  problems.  You  could  do  away  with  every 
social  problem  by  plugging  the  holes  in  academics.  If 
everybody  had  to  work  every  night,  because  there 
were  no  slide  courses  at  all,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
weeknight  parties  (if  weeknight  parties  are  really  so 
objectionable).  That's  another  way  the  faculty  could 
help.  Professors  are  all  the  time  telling  us  that  there 
aren't  any  slide  courses  here,  but  that  just  isn't  true; 
there  are  more  than  just  one  or  two,  but  I  won't 
name  names  here.  I  guess  professors  say  that  there 
aren't  any  because,  if  it's  someone  else,  they  don't 
want  to  accuse  him  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  if  it's 
their  own  course,  they  don't  want  to  put  out  the 
extra    effort    to    make    the    course    what    a 
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Hampden-Sydney  course  ought  to  be.  And  that 
means  demanding  that  the  student  learn  to  think,  not 
just  cough  up  what  the  teacher  has  said,  having  him 
read  lots  of  background  material,  giving  him  new  tests 
each  time  and  not  using  the  old  ones  year  after 
year— that  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  around  here, 
and  one  of  the  worst  temptations  for  honor  offences. 
We  need  some  consistency  in  what  teachers  expect  of 
US;  we  need  to  get  rid  of  things  like  the  12-hour 
minimum  course  load  and  no-exam  courses.  People 
with  only  four  courses  and  one  exam  are  bound  to 
have  time  to  interfere  with  people  who  have  16  tough 
hours  and  5  exams.  And  they  also  tend  to  hang 
around  together  and  reinforce  one  another's  behavior. 

Shomo:  Being  primarily  socially  oriented, 
fraternities  tend  to  concentrate  the  effects  of  basic 
immaturity  in  certain  individuals.  It  is  really  a 
problem  more  of  individual  immaturity  reinforced 
than  of  any  inherently  debilitating  effect  of  the 
fraternities.  In  many  ways  it  is  at  this  point  more  the 
College's  responsibility  to  change  the  fraternities  than 
it  is  the  fraternities'  responsibihty  to  change 
themselves;  there  are  different  perspectives  involved: 
we  can  see  the  need,  they  can't. 

The  problem  the  College  runs  into  when  that 
conclusion  is  reached  is:  exactly  how  far  do  we  go  to 
protect  the  students  from  themselves,  and  how  far  do 
we  go  in  guiding  them  where  their  own  conscience 
and  responsibility  do  not  take  them?  Yet  heavy  on 
our  conscience  must  weigh  the  fact  that  every  failure, 
social  or  academic,  is  to  some  extent  the  College's 
failure. 

O'Hanlan:  If  the  student  is  not  mature  enough 
to  learn  to  list  and  rank  his  priorities,  he  is  going  to 
flunk  out  even  if  he  doesn't  join  a  fraternity.  I  don't 
think  the  fraternities  are  going  to  pull  anyone  down 
who  wasn't  already  prone  to  falling. 

Shomo:  All  of  this  points  up  another  of  the 
shortcomings  of  fraternities— the  weakness  of  internal 
discipline.  Many  fraternities  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  their  own  brothers  who  won't  study,  who 
don't  pay  dues,  or  who  kick  holes  in  a  door,  or  smash 
chairs.  People  like  that  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
fraternity,  but  they  aren't,  even  if  they  make  life 
miserable  for  others.  That  only  gives  them  sanction 
for  their  actions,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them 
from  doing  it  again  and  again. 

O'Hanlan:  That's  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
president  of  the  fraternity  is  chosen  as  a  social 
director  rather  than  as  a  leader.  This  lack  of 
leadership  can  prove  disastrous  for  any  organization, 
particularly  a  fraternity. 

Shomo:  I  do  not  know  why  students  take  such 
pleasure  in  smashing  up  fraternity  houses.  Probably 
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because  somebody  is  always  foolish  enough  to  give 
them  the  money  to  fix  it  up.  Because  nothing  is 
irreplaceable,  there  is  no  immediate  physical  reason 
not  to  smash  it  when  the  urge  hits.  Considering  the 
importance  of  property  and  valuable  possessions  in 
the  lives  of  most  Hampden-Sydney  students,  I  find 
such  an  attitude  toward  property  rather  puzzling;  but 
there  it  is,  not  just  in  fraternity  men:  look  at  the 
damage  in  residence  halls.  Fines  and  repair  costs  run 
into  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

It  all  goes  back  to  that  selfish  streak:  "It's  my 
house  and  my  yard,  so  I  can  do  what  I  want  with  it." 
There  is  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole 
community,  not  even  to  the  next  generation  of  their 
own  brotherhood.  Perhaps  there  is  here  too  little 
indoctrination  about  responsibility  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present  and  the  past. 

I  am  also  staggered  by  their  complacency  with 
living  in  disorder  and  filth,  which  cannot  be 
conducive  to  a  civilized  way  of  life.  It  is  very  sad  that 
men  from  families  where  beauty  and  order 
characterized  the  way  of  life,  that  students  at  an 
institution  which  professes  to  teach  the  accumulated 
beauty  and  order  of  the  thought  of  past  ages,  should 
get  such  a  thrill  out  of  ugliness  and  disorder. 

Some  people  might  say  that  this  is  a  result  of 
being  a  men's  college,  of  the  barracks  atmosphere 
here;  or  that  it  was  the  fault  of  our  curriculum, 
because  it  lacks  training  in  civilizing  disciphnes,  art, 
music,  and  the  like.  I  think  the  problem  is  deeper 
than  that.  However,  I  do  know  that  the  solution  is 
not  to  bring  in  500  women  from  somewhere  to 
civilize  the  place.  Women  can  be  just  as  coarse  as  any 
men.  The  solution  is  to  develop  their  appreciation  for 
art  and  beauty  and  civility. 

Are  the  fraternities  unjustly  stereotyped  as  party 
houses?  Or  do  they  really  have  a  service  orientation? 

Shomo:  As  I  said,  they  were  founded  for  social 
reasons,  and  have  never  pretended  to  any  other  goal. 
When  they  do  get  up  their  energy  to  do  something  of 
a  public-service  nature,  it's  more  out  of  noblesse 
oblige  than  any  nobler  sentiment.  There  are  some  real 
public  services,  though;  look  at  Sigma  Nu's  part  in  the 
annual  blood  drive  contest  with  Randolph-Macon. 

Again  this  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  the 
fraternities.  The  typical  Hampden-Sydney  student  is 
just  not  service  oriented.  Circle  K  and  the  other 
service  organizations  on  campus  have  difficulty 
functioning  because  they  can't  find  enough  people  to 
join.  There  is  a  mild  sort  of  selfishness, 
self-centeredness,  which  affects  all  of  us  here;  it  is 
probably  as  much  a  function  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
have  so  much   to   do  as   it  is  of  any  flaw  in  our 


characters. 

O'Hanlan:  I  think  fraternities  do  have  at  least 
one  important  service  role.  On  some  larger  campuses, 
fraternities  are  ends  in  themselves.  Here  though  they 
have  a  real  function  that  too  few  people  ever  talk 
about:  bringing  new  students  into  the  community. 
You  know,  when  a  freshman  comes  here,  he  hears 
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about  the  small  size  of  the  College  and  how 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  and  that  it's  one 
big  happy  family.  Well,  that's  true  in  its  own  way, 
especially  if  you  aren't  a  freshman.  Upperclassmen  all 
have  their  own  friends  already,  and  they  say  hello  to 
freshmen  on  the  walks  when  they  meet  them,  but 
that's  about  it.  For  the  freshman  there's  no  one  to 
make  friends  with  except  other  freshmen— until  the 
rush  comes,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  here  are  35  guys 
who  are  interested— for  whatever  motives,  still 
interested— in  making  friends  with  him.  The  fraternity 
system  serves  as  a  base  for  your  introduction  into 
society.  Once  you  are  in,  and  know  more 
upperclassmen,  you  get  an  idea  of  how  the  place 
works,  and  you  don't  depend  on  the  fraternity  so 
much  any  more;  but,  boy,  when  you  first  get  here,  a 
fraternity  can  be  a  big  help. 

Shomo:  Basically  I  have  to  admit  that  there  is 
some  cliquishness,  some  caste  structure,  some 
stand-offishness  left  here.  Sometimes  for  a  new  man  I 
guess  the  friendliness  can  seem  a  little  superficial, 
especially  when  he  gets  left  out  of  the  swing  of 
things.  Fraternities  can  serve  as  an  ice-breaker  for 
men  who  either  don't  know  anybody  before  they 
come  or  are  too  self-conscious  to  make  friends  when 
they  get  here.  The  first  person  who  is  friendly  with  a 
freshman  is  often  a  fraternity  representative,  and  the 
fraternity  as  a  result  is  looked  on  as  a  friendly  and 
inviting  retreat  within  a  cold,  atmosphere. 

O'Hanlan:  The  small  college  atmosphere  is  really 


kind  of  scary  to  someone  coming  for  the  first  time. 
Everybody  knows  everybody  else,  except  you.  The 
very  fact  that  at  a  large  college  you  don't  expect  to 
know  anybody  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off;  here 
though  you  know  that  eventually  you'll  know  a 
bunch  of  people,  but  the  small  college  can  be  initially 
very  frustrating.  A  group  of  friends  is  necessary  to 
step  into  the  established  society.  So  the  fraternities 
here  are  less  an  end  in  themselves,  as  they  are  at  a 
larger  college,  than  they  are  a  means  of  getting  to 
enjoy  the  whole  community. 

Shomo:  If  fraternities  see  their  role  as  the 
vehicle  for  introducing  the  freshmen  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  community,  they  should  be  more  a  part  of  that 
community,  and  should  feel  a  greater  responsibility 
toward  the  community  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence.  They  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
inculcate  manners  into  the  maturing  young  men  who 
join  them;  they  should  instill  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
property;  they  should  have  a  definite  concern  for  the 
way  they  live,  trying  to  live  in  a  civilized  manner;  and 
they  should  practice  responsible  self-governance, 
kicking  out  the  man  who  kicks  out  windows,  and 
sticking  up  for  those  values  which  wall  make  the 
fraternity  experience  a  valuable  part  of  a 
Hampden- Sydney  education,  and  will  make  fraternity 
members  useful  and  pleasant  to  be  around:  good  men 
and  good  citizens,  in  short. 

Why  is  there  no  group  besides  fraternities  to  ease  new 
students  into  society  here? 

Shomo:  I  would  seriously  question  whether  the 
College  itself  has  ever  offered  a  viable  alternative,  in 
terms  of  social  life,  to  the  fraternities;  there  is  almost 
no  opportunity  for  social  activity  for  the  40%  of  the 
students  who  do  not  belong  to  a  fraternity.  Graham 
Hall,  when  it  is  finished,  will  not  automatically 
remedy  the  lack  of  social  outlet  for  the  independents. 
We  will  need  organized  programs,  some  sort  of  reason 
for  students  to  go  there  beside  getting  their  mail  or  a 
hamburger.  It  offers  a  tremendous  opportunity,  and  I 
just  hope  we  use  it  effectively. 

O'Hanlan:  Saying  Graham  will  be  the  solution, 
vidthout  anything  concrete  in  the  way  of  details,  is 
the  same  sort  of  oversimpHfication  as  saying  that 
fraternity  houses  are  nothing  but  places  to  party. 

Shomo:  But  they  have  been  known  to  have 
parties  there,  haven't  they,  Ted? 

O'Hanlan:  One  or  two,  yes,  sir.  (This,  too,  with 
a  wry  smile.) 

To  change  the  topic  drastically:  do  you  think  rush 
should  be  postponed  until  the  sophomore  year,  rather 
than  the  first  semester  rush  we  have  now? 
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O'Hanlan:  Rush  couldn't  be  postponed  for  very 
long  at  all— what  would  the  freshmen  do  their  first 
year?  It's  hardly  realistic  to  expect  them  to  stay  away 
from  Fraternity  Circle  for  a  whole  year.  The  first 
semester,  with  home  football  games  and  all,  is  the 
only  time  a  fraternity  could  financially  survive  a 
formal  rush. 

Shomo:  I  don't  think  so  either.  There  is  a  case 
to  be  made  for  the  second  semester  rush,  but  not  a 
strong  one.  What  we  need  is  a  delayed  rush  (still  in 
the  first  semester),  with  more  time  to  orient  the 
student  to  the  non-social  aspects  of  the  community 
before  he  gets  oriented  to  the  social  life.  And  I  think 
the  non-social  aspects  of  the  College,  being  more 
comphcated  and  having  a  more  permanent  influence 
on  the  student's  life,  should  receive  priority  during 
the  first  weeks.  That  way  they  will  at  least  have  a 
good  chance  to  adjust  to  the  work  schedule,  so 
dramatic  a  change  from  high  school  work  loads,  and 
to  order  their  priorities  in  a  logical  and  mature 
fashion. 

O'Hanlan:  I  rushed  a  fraternity  when  I  first 
came  to  Hampden-Sydney.  Fortunately  I  joined  one 
that  didn't  make  too  many  demands  on  my  time,  one 
where  the  structure  was  looser.  If  I'd  joined  a 
fraternity  which  was  more  time-consuming,  or  if  I'd 
been  less  disciplined,  I  might  have  been  in  trouble. 

Shomo:  Basically  the  present  system  of 
orienting  freshmen  to  fraternities  is  awful.  During  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  an  IFC  rush  committee 
should  handle  orientation  for  the  fraternit\^  system, 
showing  freshmen  what  it  is  all  about,  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  in  terms  of  time,  money,  loyalty, 
participation— all  without  the  pressure  of  rush,  so  the 
freshmen  could  have  the  time  and  information  to 
make  intelligent  choices.  After  that,  a  slower,  less 
intense  rush  period  would  make  for  much  better 
matches  between  students  and  fraternities.  The 
freshmen  would  get  started  out  better,  would  be  used 
to  what  they  had  to  do  academically,  would  bring 
better  grade  point  averages  to  the  fraternities,  and 
would  more  Hkely  be  able  to  keep  them.  And  the 
fraternities  would  get  and  keep  better  members  in 
terms  of  loyalty,  kindred  spirits,  and  thought-out 
affiliation. 

Even  second  semester  is  waiting  too  long  for 
rush.  That  would  put  pledge  day  on  the  first  of 
March,  too  late  to  do  the  fraternities  any  good 
financially  or  socially.  A  late  rush,  especially  one  in 
the  spring,  would  be  harder  to  control,  too. 

Are  the  fraternities  financially  sound  here? 

Shomo:  Generally  yes.  It  is  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  with  few  emergency  funds  stored  up.  The 
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house  corporations  are  composed  mainly  of  alumni 
who  are  responsible,  financially.  But  the  fraternities 
are  not  usually  well-managed  beyond  being  just 
solvent.  Their  priorities  here  are  not  particularly 
good:  "millions  for  beer,  but  not  one  penny  for 
anything  else"  as  one  of  our  more  sympathetic 
faculty  members  has  put  it.  The  president,  being 
pretty  much  a  social  leader,  as  Ted  said,  is  under 
pressure  from  his  constituency  to  spend  a  given  $100 
on  a  party  rather  than  on  the  hole  in  the  wall 
somebody  made  at  the  last  party.  That  sort  of  warped 
view  is  allowed  to  prevail  because  of  the  lack  of 
strong  advisors  to  oversee  conditions  in  the  house  and 
re-order  priorities  if  necessary. 

Do  you  see  any  conflict  between  the  Honor  Code  and 
the  files  of  old  papers  and  exams  fraternities  are 
rumored  to  keep? 

O'Hanlan:    Most   fraternities   don't   keep  those 
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files  in  the  first  place,  and  even  if  they  did,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  problem  if  the  academic  system  were 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  talked  earlier  about 
professors  who  don't  care  enough  to  make  up  new 
tests;  if  they  did  that,  the  test  files  would  only  serve 
to  give  general  information  as  to  the  type  of  emphasis 
and  depth  a  teacher  wanted.  Some  professors  give  out 
old  copies  of  their  own  tests  when  students  ask  for 
them— but  they  are  the  good  professors,  who  rethink 
their  courses  every  year. 

Shomo:  Where  fraternities  do  often  run  up 
against  the  Honor  Code  is  in  using  brothers  as 
"witnesses"  in  Student  Court  trials.  Some  men  feel 
that  fraternity  brotherhood  outranks  individual 
responsibilit)^  to  the  community.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem,  basic  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  fraternity  system  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

O'Hanlan:  Yes,  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  say  that 


loyalty  to  a  brother  should  be  greater  than  loyalty  to 
the  community.  Fortunately  this  sort  of  feeling  is  not 
as  strong  at  Hampden-Sydney  as  it  is  other  places-,  but 
then  the  whole  idea  of  ritual  (which  is  basically  a 
power  tool  for  the  fraternity  president)  is  almost 
unnecessary,  even  corny,  in  a  small  community.  Day 
to  day  experience  simply  does  not  jibe  with  a 
glorified  ideal  of  the  fraternit)^  That  isn't  to  say  that 
the  fellowship  isn't  there;  but  ostentatious  display 
just  doesn't  work.  So  there  is  not  much  room  for 
building  a  fanatical  brotherhood,  especially  by  ritual. 
There  is  less  need  for  that  sort  of  obligatory 
companionship  in  a  small  community. 

Fraternity  presidents  have  had  a  hard  time  in  the 
past,  in  fact,  reconciling  what  Hampden-Sydney 
students  perceive  as  the  role  of  a  fraternity  with  the 
perceptions  of  the  national.  We  went  to  a  regional 
Theta  Chi  meeting  and  got  into  a  pretty  embarrassing 
situation,  simply  because  fraternity  men  here  aren't 
used  to  singing  fraternity  songs  or  doing  all  the  other 
little  ritualistic  things  that  people  in  other  chapters 
thrive  on. 

Shomo:  If  the  ritual  is  disregarded,  and  you  find 
it  hard  to  agree  with  the  aims  of  the  national,  why 
bother  to  be  affiliated  with  the  national  fraternity  at 
all?  Why  not  start  something  like  the  eating  clubs  at 
Princeton? 

O'Hanhm:  It  helps  our  financial  backing,  for  one 
thing.  It  gives  us  recognition  on  other  campuses.  And 
the  College  requires  it. 

Shomo:  It's  true;  fraternities  have  to  be 
affiliated  with  a  national.  Not  that  we  don't  allow 
locals— we  have  had  them,  but  they  have  since  gone 
national.  What  we  will  not  have  is  the  dilapidated 
remnants  of  a  national  on  campus.  The  idea  behind 
requiring  national  affiliation  was  that  the  national 
exercises  some  sort  of  discipline  over  the  local 
chapter  which  the  College  could  not  enforce  as 
gracefully. 

O'Hanlan:  The  Hampden-Sydney  attitude 
toward  fraternity  life,  however,  with  its  lack  of  rigid 
organization,  is  a  double-edged  sword.  It  is  hard  to 
define  fraternity  actions  as  opposed  to  individual 
actions,  or  to  view  the  fraternity  as  a  disciplinary 
body  as  well  as  a  supportive  body.  Each  member  sees 
himself  as  anonymous  among  the  group,  yet  has 
trouble  seeing  himself  as  representing  35  other  men 
by  his  actions.  And  fraternities  will  use  the  system 
when  it  is  advantageous,  will  fight  it  when  it's  not. 
The  lack  of  organization  gets  rid  of  useless  and 
vicious  ritual,  but  it  also  makes  discipline  hard.  Again, 
the  fact  that  presidents  are  elected  as  social  chairmen 
rather  than  as  community  leaders  has  hurt  the 
fraternities. 


If  you  asked  alttmni  what  most  influenced  them  while 
they  were  at  Hampden-Sydney,  woidd  most  of  them 
cite  their  fraternity  experience? 

Shomo:  Not  most  graduates.  It's  not  that  they 
don't  consider  it  an  important  part  of  college  hfe,  but 
their  experience  here,  at  least  the  lasting  part  of  it, 
turned  more  on  learning  experiences,  development  of 
character,  and  the  like,  under  certain  teachers  in  the 
academic  sphere.  The  fraternity  part  of  their 
Hampden-Sydney  experience,  more  often  than  not, 
was  irrelevant  five  minutes  after  they  graduated. 

O'Hcvilau:  In  fact,  most  students,  even  while 
they  are  here,  find  that  their  fraternity  affiliation 
plays  less  and  less  of  a  role  in  their  total  experience, 
as  they  go  from  freshman  to  senior,  that  is. 

Why  is  that? 

O'Hanlan:  Well,  especially  when  you  look  at  the 
true  value  of  the  fraternities  as  being  a  "shoehorn"  to 
ease  the  new  student  into  life  here,  it  is  fairly 
obvious.  The  student  grows  up,  out  of  the  fraternity, 
when  he  has  gotten  into  the  swing  of  things.  He  just 
doesn't  need  it  as  much  anymore.  The  only  people 
who  don't  grow  out  of  their  total  attachment  to  the 
fraternities  are  usually  borderline  or  immature 
students  who  aren't  ready  to  face  the  world  on  their 
own.  When  you  are  a  senior,  drinking  beer  with  your 
buddies  isn't  as  important— or  as  stimulating— as  it 
once  was.  Also  other  groups  you  get  into,  the 
extracurriculars,  tend  to  lessen  the  monopolistic  hold 
the  fraternity  has  on  you.  Not  that  they  are  a 
substitute  for  the  fraternity— people  just  spread 
themselves  thinner,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
fraternity  becomes  much  less  a  conscious  priority. 
When  you  are  a  sophomore,  you  wallow  in  fraternity 
life.  When  you  are  a  junior,  you're  more  casual  about 
it;  you  use  it.  And  when  you're  a  senior,  you  just 
accept  it  as  being  there  if  you  need  it.  Seniors  are 
more  cynical,  more  aware  of  the  perspective  of 
things.  That's  why  it's  bad  that  seniors  don't  take 
part  in  rush;  that  would  clear  the  air  a  lot.  Mostly 
sophomores  seem  to  do  the  rushing,  and  you  can't 
really  expect  them  to  take  an  objective  view  about 
the  fraternity  when  a  freshman  asks  for  advice. 
What's  really  sad  to  see  is  the  guy  who  gets  caught  up 
in  the  sophomore  stage,  and  winds  up  a  5-year  man. 

Would  you  say  that  being  in  a  fraternity  is  essential  to 
producing  the  ideal  Hampden-Sydney  graduate? 

O'Hanlan:  Fraternity  experience  is  not  essential 
for  the  ideal  Hampden-Sydney  graduate,  no;  you  can 
get  the  same  experiences,  make  the  same  sort  of 
friendships,  learn  the  same  social  graces  as  an 
independent.  What  is  essential  is  that  your  ideal  man 
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should  be  serious,  serious  about  work  and  about  play. 
He  should  study  as  much  as  he  can,  take  challenging 
courses,  soak  up  all  he  can  get  out  of  the  several  great 
teachers  we  have  here;  and  he  should  get  into 
extracurricular  activities,  sports,  intramurals,  clubs. 
He  should  learn  to  communicate  well,  which  means 
being  around  people  as  much  as  it  means  writing 
papers.  And  he  should  learn  to  handle  himself  well  in 
a  number  of  situations.  He  can  do  all  this  as  an 
independent,  but  it  can  be  easier,  especially  here,  in  a 
fraternity. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  to  finish  up, 
about  all  this,  is  that  the  composite  picture  is  not  as 
attractive  as  an  overview.  Life  in  the  fraternities  is  not 


as  horrible  as  it  is  easy  to  paint  it:  but  it  is  easy,  too 
easy,  to  see  it  that  way.  That  the  fraternities  should 
do  something  about,  or  the  College  will  have  to  step 
in.  Fraternities  need  improvement  in  terms  of 
leadership  and  responsibility,  but  I  think  they  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  The  fellowship  is  hard  to  describe  to 
someone  who  hasn't  experienced  it;  but  it  is  good 
fellowship,  mostly,  sincere  and  meaningful,  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  your  development.  The 
fraternities'  effect  on  this  campus  in  the  long  run  isn't 
negative;  it's  more  neutral.  It  could  be  more  positive, 
and  that's  what  I  would  like  to  see  happen  in  the  next 
few  years.  I  just  hope  they  have  the  guts  to  do  it.  £& 


O  'Hanlan 


Shomo 
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THE 
LIBERAL 


when  the  Center  for  Coimsel- 
ing  and  Career  Planning  (CCCP)  was 
founded  in  1973  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Dr.  Royster  C. 
Hedgepeth,  the  use  of  alumni  to 
spur  student  career  awareness  was 
initiated.  Dr.  Hedgepeth's  effective- 
ness in  designing  successful  career 
planning  programs,  together  with 
similar  initiatives  by  his  successor, 
James  O.  Beckner  II  '74,  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  groivth  and 
acceptance  of  the  CCCP.  In  con- 
tinuing these  approaches  with 
current  students,  the  CCCP 
operates  under  two  premises,  first, 
that  students  should  understand 
how  the  Harnpden-Sydney  liberal 
arts  education  presents  a  positive 
and  valid  background  for  the  job 
market,  and,  secondly ,  that 
students  should  he  aware  that 
career  planning  is  an  active  process, 
the  skills  for  which  can  be  learried— 
"divine  intervention"  or  "hanging 
loose"  not  being  particularly 
reliable  career  decision-making 
stratagems.  Richard  S.  Benner, 
appointed  director  of  the  CCCP  last 
summer,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  article.  Mr.  Benner  earned 
the  B.A.  degree  at  Amherst  College 
and  the  M.Ed,  degree  at  Salem 
(Mass.)  State  College. 

With  increased  pressure  on 
institutions  of  higher  education  to 
justify  their  missions  and  their 
products,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  liberal  arts  colleges  like 
Hampden-Sydney  to  present  their 
"cases"  in  more  tangible  ways. 


ARTS 
IN  THE 

JOB 
MARKET 


More  and  more,  evidence  is 
being  promulgated  to  indicate  that 
liberal  arts  graduates  will  indeed 
fare  well  in  the  world  of  work.  To 
be  more  specific,  since  students 
leaving  school  will  change  yofoir  8-12 
times  and  careers  3-5  times  over  a 
working  lifetime,  according  to 
recent  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
figures,  a  liberal  arts  education, 
which  emphasizes  change  and  flexi- 
bility, assumes  greater  long-term 
relevance  for  students  than  two  or 
four  years  of  narrow  vocational 
training. 

"Liberal  arts  graduates  wind 
up  being  better  satisfied  with  their 
lives,  and  often  better  paid," 
according  to  Loren  Pope,  the 
Director  of  the  College  Placement 
Bureau.  Pope  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  best  educational  experience  is 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  familial 
community  of  the  good  small  col- 
lege"—like  Hampden-Sydney. 

The  "transferable  skills" 
acquired  at  a  liberal  arts  college  like 


Hampden-Sydney  are  vital  to  many 
varied  occupations.  These  skills, 
which  may  be  learned  arguing  in 
the  philosophy  classroom,  scrim- 
maging on  the  football  field,  work- 
ing for  The  Tiger,  or  socializing  in 
the  fraternity  house,  include  abili- 
ties to  analyze,  plan,  organize,  lead, 
communicate,  Hsten,  persuade, 
work  under  the  pressure  of  dead- 
lines, reason  numerically,  serve 
others,  identify  moral  issues,  use 
research  skills,  write  effectively, 
and  work  independently.  They  are 
the  skills  which  don't  necessarily 
help  you  "do"  a  trade  better,  but 
which  help  you  survive  in  the 
world:  ask  yourself  how  many  of 
these  skills  you  use  in  a  working 
day,  and  how  important  they  are  to 
your  job. 

Further  emphasizing  the  value 
of  these  liberal  arts  "skills",  a 
recent  Harvard  University  study 
showed  that  "liberal  arts  students' 
ability  to  present  an  organized, 
logical,  forceful  argument  increased 
dramatically  over  the  college 
years."  Also,  "seniors  showed  more 
ethical  and  moral  sensitivity  than 
freshmen,"  and  that  "these  in- 
creases among  private-college 
students  tended  to  be  larger  than 
those  [among  students]  from  the 
pubhc  colleges." 

It  is  the  historic  genius  of  a 
liberal  arts  institution  to  educate  its 
students  for  life,  not  merely  for  a 
job,  to  teach  "life  skills",  not  just  a 
trade. 

"How  has  your  experience  at 
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Hampden-Sydney  helped  prepare 
you  for  your  work?"  Several 
Richmond  alumni  answered  a 
recent  CCCP  survey,  citing  that 
experience  as  the  source  of  "liberal 
arts  skills". 

"I  learned  how  to  get  along 
with  all  types  of  people"  (James  S. 
Shelton  '63,  Economics/Govern- 
ment and  Foreign  Affairs,  Business 
Manager). 

"By  learning  how  to  discipline 
myself  and  set  goals"  (John  Middle- 
ton  '76,  History,  Life  Insurance). 

"The  broad-based  academic 
and  cultural-philosophical  back- 
ground was  a  good  foundation  for 
MCV"  (J.C.  Buston  '58,  Biology/ 
Chemistry,  Physician). 

"The  atmosphere  and  living 
conditions  at  Hampden-Sydney 
made  you  flexible"  (J.  P.  McGuire 
Boyd  '64,  Math,  Municipal  Bond 
Trader). 

"Ability  to  handle  the  English 
language  and  think  logically" 
(Richard  Manson  '65,  History  / 
Government  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
Attorney). 

"It  would  take  a  full  sheet  of 
paper    to    answer    this    one"    (E. 
Randolph    Trice    '44,    Biology  / 
Chemistry,  Physician). 

In  helping  Hampden-Sydney 
students  perceive  the  relevance  of 
liberal  arts,  the  Center  for  Counsel- 
ing and  Career  Planning  has 
acquired  extensive  information  that 
relates  academic  areas  to  career 
fields,  as  part  of  a  Career  Planning 
Library  which  includes  details  on 
over  1,000  careers.  "What  Can  I  Do 
With  a  Major  in  ... "  is  one  of  the 
popular  publications  in  the  Center's 
library.  We  also  work  closely  with 
interested  professors  to  help 
students  translate  academic  disci- 
plines into  transferable  skills. 
During  the  fall,  for  example,  we 
visited  two  introductory  philoso- 
phy courses  to  discuss  the  occupa- 
tional utility  of  such  transferable 
skills  as  analytical  reasoning, 
problem-solving,    and    presenting 
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views  articulately. 

The  second  major  objective  of 
our  office  involves  teaching 
students  the  skills  necessary  to 
decide  upon  and  implement  effec- 
tive careers.  Our  premise  is  that  a 
successful  career  counseling 
program  does  not  "place  students", 
but  rather  teaches  them  how  to 
"place  themselves."  Again,  this  is 
necessary  since  most  people  will 
need  to  choose  careers  3-5  times 
and  seek  jobs  8-12  times  in  their 
lifetimes. 

Among  the  career  planning 
skills  we  stress  are  identifying  the 
student's  talents,  interests,  and 
values;  looking  for  occupations  that 
match  the  student's  talent  and 
interest  profile;  interviewing  job- 
holders (such  as  alumni)  for  infor- 
mation; conducting  effective  job 
searches;  writing  good  resumes; 
carrying  out  professional  job-seek- 
ing interviews;  and  setting  meaning- 
ful long  and  short-range  career 
goals. 

Although  Hampden-Sydney 
students  have  traditionally  waited 
until  the  senior  year  to  convert 
their  job  panics  to  action  plans,  we 
have  urged  underclassmen  to 
explore  their  "selves"  and  careers 
prior  to  the  senior  year.  A  clarified 
picture  of  "Where  am  I  going?"  can 
help  a  freshman  or  sophomore 
choose  a  major,  decide  on  extra- 
curricular activities,  or  plan  summer 
experiences.  It  also  will  help  sort 
out  the  dilemma  of  whether  or  not 
to  attend  graduate  school. 

Part  of  our  effort  is  to  create 
awareness  in  students  of  the 
problem  of  finding  employment. 
Our  Job  Search  Workshops  help 
students  learn  how  to  find  jobs.  In 
these  workshops  extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  College's  audio-visual 
equipment,  acquired  last  year 
through  the  initiative  of  former 
CCCP  Director  Beckner.  Actual 
interviews  are  taped  and  used  as 
guidance  material;  for  example, 
Dennis     B.    Dills    '63    (Wachovia 
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Bank),  during  a  recent  visit,  video- 
taped an  actual  job  interview  with 
the  Director  of  the  CCCP  (who 
turned  the  clock  back  in  an  attempt 
to  portray  a  job-seeking  college 
senior).  This  tape  is  now  being 
viewed  and  used  by  seniors  at  the 
College. 

Alumni  have  also  been  helping 
Hampden-Sydney  students  translate 
their  liberal  arts  education  into 
satisfying  careers,  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  CCCP.  Steve  H. 
Martin  '67,  Vice  President  of  the 
Martin  ("Virginia  is  for  Lovers") 
Advertising  Agency  in  Richmond, 
also  visited  the  campus  this  winter, 
to  meet  with  individual  students,  as 
well  as  to  present  the  elements  of 
an  advertising  campaign  to  an 
industrial  psychology  class.  Robert 
D.  Parsons  77,  service  foreman 
with  C  &  P  Telephone  Company  in 
northern  Virginia,  spent  a  day  at 
Hampden-Sydney  in  December  to 
help  educate  his  recent  cohorts  to 
the  realities  of  the  "world  of  work" 
with  a  corporate  giant. 

As  part  of  an  Alumni  Career 
Contact  Program,  all  three  visitors 
were  questioned  about  their  career 


fields,  in  video-taped  interviews 
now  being  shown  to  interested 
Hampden-Sydney  undergraduates. 
All  three  alumni  strongly  supported 
the  Hampden-Sydney  liberal  arts 
education  as  excellent  preparation 
for  their  own  careers,  and  this 
message  is  now  being  transmitted  to 
undergraduates. 

We  hope  that  more  alumni  will 
offer  their  time  and  expertise  to 
help  Hampden-Sydney  students 
approach  the  difficult  areas  of 
career  planning  and  placement.  The 
Center  for  Counseling  and  Career 
Planning  believes  that  the  more 
direct  contact  a  student  has  with 
successful  working  alumni,  the 
more  rational  and  informed  career 
decisions  he  will  make.  By  meeting 
with  alumni  from  similar  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  students  will 
not  only  learn  more  "job-finding 
skills"  but  begin  to  feel  more 
comfortable  about  approaching 
that  forbidding  job  market.  The 
CCCP  has  found  student  response 
to  this  approach  highly  enthusi- 
astic, and  will  work  this  spring  to 
involve  other  alumni. 

Though     alumni    are    being 


asked  to  help  undergraduates  in  this 
program,  they  should  always 
remember  that  the  CCCP  is  a 
resource  for  alumni  themselves  who 
are  job-hunting  or  in  the  throes  of  a 
difficult  career  change.  Several  have 
used  the  office  in  this  way  already. 
In  summary,  I  hope  many  of 
you  share  similar  positive  notions 
of  the  value  of  a  Hampden-Sydney 
liberal  arts  education.  I  hope  also 
that  you  may  be  interested  in 
joining  the  Alumni  Career  Contact 
Program  and  helping  us  answer  the 
perennial  undergraduate  query,  "Is 
there  Hfe  after  Hampden-Sydney?" 
by  saying,  "Yes,  and  it's  a  good 
one,  thanks  to  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion in  Southside  Virginia.  "£fe 

Editor's  Note:  If  you  are  interested 
in  helping  Hampden-Sydney 
students  explore  careers  and  find 
jobs,  send  your  name,  business  title 
and  organization,  home  address, 
and  telephone  numbers  to  Richard 
S.  Benner,  CCCP,  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampden-Sydney ,  Virginia 
23943.  He  will  send  you  a  packet 
of  information  on  how  to  become 
involved. 
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THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT: 


IIA 


The  creation  of  independent  regimes  is  not  an 

unusual  phenomenon  in  the  twentieth  century.  Few 

school  boys  can  now  identify  all  of  the  independent 

states  of  Africa  or  Asia,  and  rarely  can  anyone  name 

correctly    the    capitols    of    these    emerging    states. 

Despite  the  frequency  with  which  states  have  come 

into      being     in     the     twentieth     century,     the 

phenomenon  is  not  exclusively  contemporary  or 

modern.    Ancient    and    early    modern    political 

philosophers,  in  fact,  devoted  far  more  attention  to 

the    founding    of   states    than    do    contemporary 

political   scientists— so   much  so  that  the   current 

absence    of   attention    to    the    founding    act  has 

resulted  in  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  consequences 

of    that     action     for    later    political    life.    The 

confrontation   between   the  Jewish   State  and  its 

Arab  neighbors  is  best  understood  in  light  of  the 

principles  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel 

in  1948  and  of  political  founding  in  general. 

By  discussing  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 

in  this  perspective,  the  observer  is  able  to 

separate  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 

confrontation  from  other  interesting,  but 

not  always  relevant,  details.  The  failure  to 

resolve  the  dispute  or  to  settle  many  of  the 

contributing   problems    which    have    been 

festering      since      1948     becomes     more 

understandable  as  well.  In  addition,  one  is 

also    likely    to    make  more  sense  of  the 

current  positions  of  Israel  and  her  Arab 

neighbors,  and  see  why  some  positions  are 

so  tenaciously  held. 

My  observations  on  the  Israeli -Arab 

confrontation  reflect  two  recent  trips  to 

Israel.  Following  the  Yom  Kippur  War  of 

1973,    I    participated    in    an    American 

Professors  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

Study      Mission      to      evaluate      the 

prospects  for  peace.   On  that 

occasion        I        had        the 

opportunity,        together 

wdth      twenty      other 

American 

academics, 

to      meet 


current  Prime  Minister,  Menachem  Begin,  and  other 
Israeli  officials.  During  the  1974  Mission,  I  also  met 
with  members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Nablus, 
occupied  by  Israel.  Again  in  December  1977,  the 
same  organization  requested  that  I  head  a  delegation 
of  American  academics  to  assess  the  confrontation. 
On  this  trip  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Golda 
Meir,  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Jewish  State,  and 
others  to  assess  their  views.  The  American  Professors 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  an  organization 
founded  in  1967  by  leading  members  of  the  academic 
community  to  study  and  analyze  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  realities  of  the  Middle  East  by 
drawing  on  the  intellectual  and  scholarly  resources  of 
the  academic  community.  The  organization  eschews 
direct  political  action  or  involvement  with  political 
parties  or  factions.  Nor  does  the  organization  commit 
itself  to  any  specific  policy  regarding  the  Middle  East. 


II 


Most  graduates  of  liberal  arts  institutions  have 
read  Plato's  Republic  and  Sir  Thomas  More 's  Utopia. 
Both  works  deal  with  the  construction  of  regimes, 
although  those  regimes  may  exist  only  in  speech  or  in 
the  thoughts  of  their  creators.  Unlike  the 
contemplative  act  of  the  philosopher,  the  end  of 
actual  political  founders  is  action.  Statesmen,  in 
contrast  to  philosophers,  are  hmited  in  their  actions 
by  political  realities  which  they  cannot  always 
control.  Such  imposed  restraints  often  necessitate 
that  the  founding  fathers  settle  for  less  than  a  full 
measure  of  what  is  desired.  To  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  greater  measure  than  is  possible  may  endanger  the 
entire  enterprise,  while  the  lowering  of  sights  may 
require  aiming  for  less  than  desirable  objectives. 
Statesmen,  as  distinguished  from  politicians,  must 
provide  a  proper  measure  between  the  ideal  and  the 
accomphshable. 

Despite  their  ability  to  deliver  a  new  regime, 

rarely   have   founders   been   able   to  bring  forth  an 

unblemished    one,    i.e.,    a   regime    which    does   not 

contain    some    contradictions    and    problems.    The 

American  founding  is  a  good  case  in  point.  Slavery 

was  neither  sanctioned  nor  mentioned  by  name  in  the 

Constitution.  The  fundamental  law,  in  fact,  placed 

limitations  on  the  practice.  Slavery  was  to 

exist,      however,      until      Lincoln 

emancipated      the      slaves. 

What    Lincoln    and    others 

considered    a    blemish 

on     republican 
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principles  existed  because  of  limitations  imposed  on 
Madison  and  other  constitutional  architects  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  Such  a  tension  had 
enormous  impact  on  the  founding  of  Israel. 

Another  related  aspect  of  the  act  of  founding 
concerns  the  replacement  of  the  old  way  of  life  with 
the  new.  Few  regimes  spring  into  existence  in  areas 
totally  void  of  indigenous  inhabitants,  where  there 
need  be  no  population  displacement.  Often  people 
are  physically  forced  to  flee  their  homes  with  loss  of 
life  and  property-  There  are  also  instances,  as  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  where  population  transfers  have  taken 
place  voluntarily,  to  accommodate  the  ethnic 
character  of  newly  created  states.  Such  population 
shifts  still  are  disruptive  and  cause  obvious 
discomfort  to  those  involved.  The  population 
shifts  follovidng  the  foundation  of  Israel  have 
played  a  highly  significant  role  in  the 
poHtical  instability  of  the  area. 

Political  foundings,  we  observe,  seldom 
are  without  hardship  and  anguish.  Justice  is 
seldom  observed  without  the  presence  of  injustice. 
Because  of  this  fact,  few  peoples  have  not  clouded 
their  origins  in  a  haze  which  permits  but  a  scant  sight 
of  their  founding  period.  If  all  political  foundings  are 
obscured  because  of  their  mixture  of  justice  with 
injustice,  how  must  we  understand  the  coming  into 
being  of  regimes?  Ancient  political  philosophy 
suggests  an  answer  which  is  worthy  of  note:  the 
beginnings  of  a  nation  must  be  understood  in  light  of 
its  ends  or  principles  of  being.  The  virtue  of  a  city 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  what  the  city  admires 
or  holds  to  be  virtuous.  Institutions  and  laws  exist  in 
order  to  pursue  a  way  of  life  that  is  held  desirable. 


Ill 


For  Jews  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
on  May  14,  1948,  does  not  constitute  the  birth  of  a 
Jewish  state,  but  marks  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
State.  When  the  Second  Temple  was  destroyed  in  70 
A.D.  and  the  Jewish  people  were  separated  from  their 
land,  they  became  a  unique  nation.  Israel's  first  Prime 
Minister,  David  Ben  Gurion,  has  commented  on  the 
significance  of  the  exile  for  the  Jewish  people. 
"Exiled  from  the  land  in  which  our  nation  was 
formed,  where  we  first  achieved  sovereignty,  and 
where  we  lived  for  some  thirteen  centuries,  we 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  living  in  all  five 
continents.  Yet  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  place 
where         we 


dwelt,  however  remote,  we  never  forgot  our 
attachment  to  Israel.  Every  nation  rooted  in  its  soil 
enjoys  a  natural  continuity.  The  Jews  are  the  only 
example  known  to  history  of  a  people's  maintaining 
its  continuity  though  divorced  from  its  land." 

Numerous  factors  contributed  to  the 
of  the  Jewish  attachment  to  the  land  of  Israel. 
Jews  living  in  other  lands  were  commonly  denied 
citizenship  and  were  distinguished  from  others  by 
restrictions  on  where  they  could  live  and  how  they 
could  earn  a  livelihood.  Such  practices  stood  as  a 
constant  reminder  that  Jews  could  never  be  free 
until  they  had  some  control  in  guiding  their  future 
course.  Yet  by  far  the  most  significant  factor 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  attachment 
to  the  land  was  Judaism.  Israel's  rehgious 
were  the  constitution  and  the  mold  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Dietary 
requirements  reinforced  for  the 
Jews  their  differences  from  others, 
and  influenced  numerous  aspects  of 
everyday  life.  Above  everything, 
however,  the  Bible  and  the  rabbinic 
commentaries  emphasized  the  intrinsic 
connection  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  Israel.  In 
everyday  prayer  Jews  utter  the  name  of 
David's  city  and  speak  of  the  love  of  Zion 
while  facing  the  eastern  wall  of  the  House 
of  Worship— the  direction  of  Israel.  The 
vision  of  Messianic  redemption  from  exile, 
held  by  Orthodox  Jews  and  found  in  the 
and  the  teachings  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  medieval  Jewish  philosopher, 
elevates  the  land  of  Israel  to  a  central 
position.  Since  the  Diaspora,  Jews 
throughout  the  world  have  ended  the 
Passover  celebration  with  the 
words,  "Next  year  in  Jeru- 
salem!" Even  in  death  Jew- 
ish ritual  returns  the 
departed  to  the 
land:  Jews  are 
buried  with  a 
small  bag  of 
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earth  from  the  land  of  Israel. 

Zionism,  the  belief  in  the  establishment  of  a 
state,  cannot  be  properly  understood  only  in  biblical 
terms.  Whereas  the  Bible  accounts  for  the  return  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  land  of  Israel  through  Divine 
action,   Zionism  as  a  political  movement  advocated 
the  re-establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  through  human 
agency.  As  understood  in  the  thought  of  nineteenth- 
century  Zionist  spokesmen,  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
state  was  to  be  understood  only  in  human  terms,  as  a 
political     problem     not     different     from     other 
nationahstic  desires.  Zionism  presented  itself  as 
a   political   solution   to  Jewish  homelessness 
and  to  anti-semitism.  The  alternative  poli- 
tical   solution,    assimilation,    was    rejected 
because  it  could  not  provide  social  equality 
even   though   the   promise   of  legal  equality 
existed. 

A  significant  and  unresolved  tension  exists 
within  the  wellspring  of  Zionist  understanding. 
Zionism  sees  itself  as  fulfilling  nationalistic 
aspirations.  One  branch  of  Zionism  understands  the 
aspirations  and  accomplishments  of  a  Jewish  people 
as  a  consequence  of  Jewish  character,  vwthout  tracing 
the  formation  of  that  character  back  to  its  formative 
principle,  the  Bible.  The  other  branch  understands 
Zionism  in  religious  terms,  looking  for  divine 
restoration  to  the  land,  and  rejecting  human  agency, 
often  to  the  point  of  repudiating  the  present  state  of 
Israel. 

In  practical  terms  this  tension  led  to  certain 
difficulties  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State 
and  its  founding  fathers.  All  agreed  that  a  Jewish 
state  was  desirable  and  that  it  should  be  established  in 
the  ancient  homeland,  but  there  were  disagreements 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Jewish  state,  of  the  means  by 
which  the  state  should  be  established,  and  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  should  be. 

Despite  the  unresolved  differences  among  the 
Zionists,  several  principles  were  acceptable  to  the  vast 
majority.  Testifying  in  April  1946  before  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Enquiry  Regarding 
the  Problems  of  European  Jewry  and  Palestine,  David 
Ben  Gurion  enumerated  the  agreed  principles  of  a 
Jewish  state:  "When  we  say  'Jewish  independence' 
and  'a  Jewish  state,'  we  mean  Jewish  soil,  we  mean 
Jewish  labor,  we  mean  Jewish  colonies,  Jewish 
agriculture,  Jewish  industry.  We  mean  Jewish 
language,  schools,  culture.  We  mean  Jewish  safety, 
security,  independence."  These  objectives,  in  fact, 
were  and  continue  to  be  the  working  principles  of  a 
Jewish  State. 

Prior  to  the  state's  existence,  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  was  the  recognized  authority  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  Their  first  World  Congress  was 


held  in  Basle  in  1897  and  congresses  were  held  in 

following  years.  Within  the  W.Z.O.  and  its  leadership 

bodies,    most    of   the    fundamental   questions   were 

debated,  but  not  resolved.  Though  there  were  many 

issues    and    divisions,    one    of  the  most  significant 

concerned  the  dispute  between  the  Zionist  Executive 

and  Vladimir  Ze'ev  Jabotinsky  (1880-1940)  and  his 

Revisionist  Party.  Jabotinsky  advocated  the  creation 

of  a  Jewish    State   in   accordance   with   its  biblical 

boundaries.   The   new  state   was   to  have   a  Jewish 

majority  west  and  east  of  the  Jordan  River.  Not 

only  was  Jabotinsky  unwilling  to  settle  for  a 

state  smaller  than  its  ancient  size,  but  he  also 

advocated    the   position   openly   at   a   time 

when    World     Zionism    was    reluctant    to 

propose    even    a    small    independent    state 

pubHcly. 

In  1926,  when  the  Revisionist  proposals 
were  made,  the  question  of  whether  the  state 
would  be  federated  with  an  Arab  Palestinian  State  or 
exist  as  a  small  independent  Jewish  State  was  debated 
in  inner  Zionist  circles.  The  Revisionists  in  1934  also 
proposed  that  a  policy  of  non-cooperation  with  the 
British  authorities  would  speed  the  process  of 
independence.  This  policy  was  dropped  under  the 
guidance  of  Jabotinsky's  heir,  Menachem  Begin, 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Begin  openly 
supported  the  Allied  Powers  and  only  in  the  last  days 
of  the  War  proclaimed  a  revolt  against  British  rule. 

Disagreements  over  the  timing  of  independence 
the  acceptable  size  of  the  state  placed  severe 
limitations  on  the  elected  leadership  of  the  Zionist 
movements.  Energy  that  should  have  been  spent 
constructively  had  to  be  diverted  to  pacify  dissident 
elements.  An  example  of  this  waste  of  energy  was  the 
failure  of  the  Constitution.  After  Israel  was 
established,  a  draft  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
First  Knesset,  or  parliament.  After  four  months  of 
debate  in  1950,  the  second  session  of  the  Knesset 
decided  to  establish  fundamental  laws  rather  than  a 
Constitution.  A  unified  Constitution  was  opposed  by 
the  religious  parties  who  feared  that  the  status  of 
religion  in  the  state  would  be  jeopardized  by  a  secular 
majority.  The  Workers  Party  (Mapai)  feared  that  a 
formal  Constitution  would  limit  the  sovereignty  of 
the  majority.  Other  parties  were  also  fearful  of  a  loss 
on  fundamental  matters. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  the  frequent 
observation  that  Israel  has  not  had  the  luxury  of  time 
and  tranquility  to  resolve  these  serious  questions. 
Many  fear,  only  partly  in  jest,  that  the  country  may 
not  be  able  to  survive  a  peace.  These  questions,  as 
discussed  below,  play  an  important  factor  in  resolving 
the  conflict  with  the  Arab  states. 
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The  biblical  account  of  Israel's  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Land  is  one  of  conquest.  The  Divine 
promise  to  the  Patriarchs  that  their  seed  should 
inherit  the  land  forced  Israel  to  displace  existing 
populations.  Unlike  the  biblical  establishment,  the 
modern  State  of  Israel  came  into  existence  solely 
through  diplomatic  and  political  efforts.  Armed 
might  was  never  considered  the  desirable  means, 
although  Israel's  founders  were  not  oblivious  to  its 
necessity.  The  fact  that  the  state's  founders  were 
dependent  on  the  decisions  of  other  states,  with 
different  national  interests,  and  on  international 
bodies  not  immune  to  Great  Power  conflicts,  meant 
that  external  factors  limited  the  choices  of  the  Jewish 
leadership. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  the  land  of  Palestine  had 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Following  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers,  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  of  1919  conferred  mandatory 
status  on  Palestine,  and  on  July  24,  1922,  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  confirmed  Great  Britain  as 
the  mandatory  power.  The  enabling  provision  of  the 
League  mandate  in  part  stated,  ".  .  .  the  Principal 
Allied  Powers  have  also  agreed  that  the  Mandatory 
should  be  responsible  for  putting  into  effect  the 
declaration  [the  Balfour  Declaration]  originally  made 
on  November  2nd,  1917,  by  the  Government  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  adopted  by  the  said  Powers,  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  might 
prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other 
country  .  .  .  ." 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  a  member 
of  the  League,  Woodrow  Wilson  too  expressed  his 
sympathy  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
State.  A  Joint  Congressional  Resolution  of  June  30, 
1922,  and  signed  by  President  Harding,  expressed 
American  favor  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
home  in  Palestine.  Later  American  Presidents  have 
reconfirmed  their  agreement  with  this  principle. 

British  Mandatory  power  governed  Palestine 
until  His  Majesty's  government  requested  that  the 
United  Nations  preside  over  the  future  of  the  area. 
England's  postwar  rule  satisfied  neither  Arab,  Jew, 
nor  allied  powers.  In  their  attempt  to  maintain  British 
influence  in  the  Middle  East,  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  issued  a  White 
Paper  on  May  17,  1939,  which  hmited  the  number  of 
Jews  who  were  allowed  to  immigrate  into  Palestine 
and  limited  Jewish  land  purchases  in  the  country.  Not 


only  did  the  Chamberlain  policy  contradict  stated 
British  policy  since  1917,  but  the  prohibition  of 
Jewish  immigration  came  at  a  time  when  millions  of 
Jews  fleeing  Hitler  were  hoping  to  enter  Palestine. 

The  Resolution  of  the  United  Nations  of  29th 
November  1947  terminated  the  British  Mandate  the 
first  day  of  August  1948.  A  partition  of  Palestine  into 
a  Jewish  State  and  an  Arab  State  was  established,  and 
Jerusalem  was  established  as  a  corpus  separatum 
under  an  international  regime.  The  two  states  were  to 
reach  agreement  concerning  economic  union  through 
a  Joint  Economic  Board.  Both  states  were  to  have 
universal  suffrage  for  those  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Israel  accepted  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the 
United  Nations,  but  on  May  15,  1948,  the  day  after 
Israel  was  declared  independent,  the  combined  armies 
of  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Egypt  invaded 
the  Jewish  State.  The  greatly  outnumbered  and 
underarmed  Jewish  Defense  Forces  were  able  to 
withstand  the  invasion.  On  July  18,  1948,  a 
truce— not  a  peace  agreement— was  signed. 

The  cost  of  the  Arab  rejection  of  the  partition 
plan  and  its  attack  upon  Israel  is  now  being  paid  by 
all  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  the  first  place,  Arab 
Palestine  never  came  into  existence,  because  Jordan 
gained  control  of  the  West  Bank  and  East  Jerusalem 
through  conquest,  and  annexed  the  area— which 
would  have  constituted  a  major  portion  of  Arab 
Palestine— into  its  country,  and  held  it  through 
conquest.  Another  direct  outcome  of  the  War  of 
Independence  was  the  exodus  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  from  Palestine  before  and  after 
the  Arab  invasion.  Arab  Palestinians  have  since  lived 
in  neighboring  Arab  States  without  being  allowed 
citizen  status.  Thousands  have  lived  for  years  in 
refugee  camps  because  Arab  nations  do  not  wish  to 
settle  the  dispute,  and  refugees  make  good  fuel  for 
that  fire. 

What  is  not  generally  known,  by  contrast,  is  that 
Israel  was  both  willing  and  able  to  incorporate  into  its 
population  approximately  half  a  million  refugees, 
mostly  Jews,  from  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa.  During  the  1947  United  Nations 
debates,  Jamal  al-Husseini,  Chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Arab  Higher  Executive,  warned  that,  "If  a  Jewish 
State  were  established  in  Palestine  the  position  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Arab  countries  would  become  very 
precarious."  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
refugees  who  fled  to  Israel  before  the  resultant  mob 
violence  and  anti-Jewish  pogroms  which  spread 
throughout  the  Arab  world  were  never  used  as 
political  pawns. 

The  first  Arab-Israeli  War  of  1948  was  followed 
by  conflicts  in  1956,  1967,  and  1973.  In  the 
"Six-Day"  War  of  1967,  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
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captured  the  West  Bank,  East  Jerusalem,  the  Golan 
Heights,  and  land  bordering  the  Suez  Canal.  For  the 
first  time  in  Jewish  history,  Jews  found  themselves  an 
occupying  power.  The  basic  problems  of  the  dispute 
have  not  changed  since  1948.  New  territory  and  new 
populations  have  increased  the  magnitude  of  the 
dispute,  but  not  the  basic  problems. 


Not  until  November  1977,  when  President  Sadat 
accepted  the  Israeli  invitation  to  visit  Jerusalem,  did  a 
leader  of  an  Arab  nation  sit  down  with  the  Israelis  to 
discuss  peace.  Israeli  efforts  for  rapprochements  had 
been  consistently  rebuffed  from  the  first.  At  the 
armistice  negotiations  in  1949,  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  Arab  delegation  refused  to  meet  the 
Israelis  directly.  United  Nations  mediator  Ralph 
Bunche  was  forced  to  shuttle  from  delegation  to 
delegation,  seated  in  separate  rooms.  This  intransi- 
gence was  to  continue  despite  efforts  by  Israel  to 
meet  with  the  Arabs.  Ben  Gurion  observed,  "At  every 
opportune  moment,  I  proclaimed  my  readiness  to 
meet  with  any  or  all  of  the  Arab  leaders  at  any  tim'e 
and  in  any  place  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  or,  if  that 
was  too  much  for  them,  a  non-aggression  pact.  Every 
appeal  of  mine  was  turned  down,  at  least  pubHcly." 

The  Sadat-Begin  initiatives  have  once  again 
opened  the  fundamental  questions  in  the  Israeli-Arab 
dispute.  Israel  must  balance  security  needs  against  the 
prospects  for  peace.  Sadat's  willingness  to  meet  with 
the  Israelis  so  influenced  public  opinion  in  Israel  that 
after  his  visit  41  per  cent  of  those  polled  by  the 
Jerusalem  Post  favored  the  return  of  the  "West 
Bank"  for  true  peace,  while  only  22  per  cent 
were  against  such  a  return.  Questions  more 
difficult  to  solve,  however,  concern  the 
character  of  true  peace  and  assurance  that 
true  peace  can  be  maintained.  After  thirty 
years  of  steadfast  Arab  non-recognition  and 
belligerence  (technically  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  are  in  a  state  of  war  since  the  latter,  after 
signing  the  armistice  in  1949,  have  refused  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  ending  the  1948  War),  Israeli  officials  are 
cautious.  Furthermore,  as  Israel's  former  Prime 
Minister,  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  emphasized  in  an 
interview,  a  treaty  is  only  as  valuable  as  the 
conditions  it  ushers  in  and  maintains.  Agreements 
made  between  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  must  be  binding  beyond  the  administrations  of 
either  government.  Given  the  overt  opposition  to 
Sadat's  initiatives  within  the  Arab  world  and  the 
instability  of  Egyptian  government,  Israeli  calcula- 
tions must  include  considerations  of  who  will  follow 
Sadat. 


VI 


Neither  of  these  views  of  past  and  future 
Israeli-Arab  relations  preclude  a  peace  agreement.  Nor 
are  these  observations  limited  to  the  psychological 
dispositions  of  the  Israeli  leadership.  In  practical 
terms  these  considerations  suggest  that  not  all  of  the 
territory  administered  by  Israel  since  1967  wall  be 
returned.  The  map  of  the  Middle  East  must  undergo 
some  transformation  to  satisfy  Israeli  security 
demands.  Clearly  not  all  of  the  territory  is  of  equal 
importance,  nor  does  Israel  view  all  of  its  AJrab 
antagonists  as  equally  threatening.  Israel  views  the 
conflict  with  Egypt  as  the  easiest  to  resolve  while  the 
dispute  with  Syria  is  the  most  difficult. 

Mrs.  Meir  also  emphasized  the  admitted  fragility 
of  any  peace  treaty  that  has  to  be  supported  by  Great 
Power  guarantees.  Not  only  is  there  immediate 
insecurity  in  a  treaty  which  must  be  guaranteed  at 
conception  by  a  third  party,  but  Israel's  experience 
with  Great  Power  guarantees  has  been  far  from 
reassuring.  For  example,  when  British,  French,  and 
Israeli  troops  withdrew  from  Suez,  a  1957  Great 
Power  guarantee  promised  intervention  on  Israel's 
behalf  to  ensure  that  the  Straits  of  Tiran  remain  open 
to  navigation  for  ships  of  all  nations.  In  May  1967, 
Nasser  closed  the  international  waterway  to  Israeli 
shipping.  All  of  the  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  failed  to  fulfill  their  1957  obligation.  And 
since  the  United  Nations  has  served  as  a  medium  for 
advancing  anti-Israeli  positions  for  over  ten  years, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  Israel  to  accept  United 
Nations  guarantees. 

Another  aspect  of  the  dispute,  Israeli  settlements, 
also  becomes  more  understandable,  if  not 
resolvable,  in  light  of  the  discussion  of 
foundings.  Begin,  as  opposition  leader, 
always  advocated  the  Israel  envisioned  by 
Jabotinsky.  The  boundaries  of  the  state  were 
to  be  those  of  the  biblical  Israel,  and  would, 
as  such,  include  the  West  Bank.  In  addition, 
Begin 's  political  constituency  includes  religious 
elements  who  insist  that  Jews  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
ancient  Jewish  sites  even  if  that  territory  ultimately 
returns  to  Arab  control.  Many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
new  towns  of  the  West  Bank  proclaim  their 
willingness  to  live  as  a  Jewish  minority  under  Arab 
rule,  although  their  obvious  preference  is  to  live  as 
Jews  under  Israeli  control.  Begin 's  view  of  a  Jevwsh 
state  that  conforms  to  biblical  boundaries  must 
ultimately  clash  with  his  position  as  Prime  Minister 
which  will  require  that  he  preside  over  the  return  of 
occupied  territory  that  was  once  part  of  the  biblical 
state.  The  settlement  issue  is  not  a  problem  for  the 
Labor     coalition. 
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Another  problem,  in  fact,  is  identified  as  a 
greater  one  by  large  numbers  of  Israelis.  If  Israel 
retains  the  bulk  of  the  territory  acquired  in  the  1967 
War,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Jewish  population  in 
those  areas  will  become  a  small  majority  or  even  a 
minority  in  future  years,  since  the  Arab  birthrate  is 
significantly  higher  than  that  of  Jews.  The  problem  is 
one  of  maintaining  a  Jewish  way  of  life,  which  was, 
of  course,  the  initial  purpose  of  the  State.  Many 
would  rather  return  the  land  than  endanger  the 
Jewish  character  of  the  State.  The  prospects  of 
resolving  the  conflict  have  necessitated  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  foundations  of  the  state. 

Begin 's  initial  peace  proposals  to  Sadat  offer  a 
modification  of  boundaries.  The  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  has  agreed  to  negotiate  about  these  lines,  but 
the  initial  position  of  the  Egyptian  President  has  been 
a  refusal  to  compromise  on  boundaries.  Until  the 
Egyptian  position  demonstrates  flexibility,  the  IsraeH 
Prime  Minister  will  not  have  to  make  the  difficult 
decision  that  must  come. 

In  the  same  way,  the  prospect  of  an  independent 
Palestine  established  on  the  West  Bank  is  unaccept- 
able if  it  be  governed  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  As  presently  constituted,  the  P.L.O.'s 
stated  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  Israel  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Arab  state.  This  problem  also  is 
not  completely  resolvable  by  Israel.  It  necessitates  a 
repudiation  by  other  Arab  nations  of  the  P.L.O.  as 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Palestinians,  and  the 
opportunity  to  entrust  the  governing  of  the  region  to 
moderate  Palestinians.  There  is  Httle  question  but 
that  these  desiderata  are  easier  to  write  about  than  to 


implement.  Israeli  officials  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
the  Palestinians  but  deny  their  own  responsibility  for 
the  non-existence  of  an  Arab  Palestine.  The  Arabs, 
not  the  Israelis,  refused  to  accept  the  1947  U.N. 
partition.  While  Israel  is  willing  to  negotiate  land 
claims  of  Palestinians,  they  are  not  willing  to 
negotiate  Jewish  survival. 


VII 


The  founding  of  nations  concerns  the  bringing 
into  being  of  new  ways  and  the  rejection  of  old  ways. 
Not  every  new  beginning  is  superior  to  the  old,  nor  is 
the  old  necessarily  better  than  the  new.  Ultimately 
the  superiority  of  any  new  regime  must  be  examined 
in  light  of  standards  independent  of  the  newness  or 
oldness.  Conflicts  such  as  the  Israeli-Arab  dispute 
remind  us  of  the  necessity  to  return  to  the  proper 
questions. 

As  discussed  above,  the  beginnings  of  Israel 
direct  the  observer  to  the  nation's  political  ends  or  its 
purposes  for  being.  Despite  the  constant  threat  with 
which  the  Jewish  state  has  lived  for  thirty  years, 
Israel  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  founding  principles. 
Its  democratic  principles  have  been  maintained  to  a 
degree  that  must  be  applauded,  especially  when  one 
recognizes  that  questions  of  survival  might  plausibly 
have  restricted  those  principles. 

The  present  peace  efforts  have  forced  the  Israelis 
to  re-examine  their  fundamental  principles  for  being. 
Not  all  of  the  decisions,  however,  are  for  Israel  to 
make.ife 


Professor  Goldberg  is  a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  American  Professors  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Dr. 
Goldberg  has  been  a  member  of  the  APPME  since  1974.  He  earned  the 
B.A.  degree  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1962  and  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  1973.  Goldberg  began 
teaching  at  Hampden-Sydney  in  the  fall  of  1975.  He  is  shown  here  with 
former  Israeli  prime  minister  Golda  Meir. 
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Cagers  Enjoy  Another  Winning  Year 


Ha  mp  den-Sydney's  1977-78 
basketball  team  completed  its 
regular  season  with  a  17-7 
record— the  best  won-lost  record 
compiled  by  a  Tiger  basketball 
team  in  12  years.  This  winter's 
winning  campaign  was  the  third 
straight  under  fourth-year  head 
coach  Donald  P.  Thompson.  The 
Tigers  used  a  convincing  92-63 
romp  over  pre-season  favorite 
Lynchburg  College  to  secure  second 
place  in  the  Old  Dominion  Athletic 
Conference  (ODAC)  regular  season 
standings,  with  an  8-2  record. 

With  only  four  players 
returning  from  the  1976-77  squad, 
inexperience  appeared  to  be  the 
team's  weakness.  But  the  four 
returnees,  senior  forward  and  team 
captain  Robert  Burrell,  junior 
center  Lewis  Elliott,  and  junior 
guards  Tommy  Jackson  and  Dave 
Corrigan  enjoyed  their  best  season 
ever.  Newcomers  to  the  varsity 
matured  quickly  and  made 
significant  contributions.  And,  as  a 
result,  the  Tigers  finished  the 
season  as,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
Division  III  team  in  the  state. 

Ed  Owens,  a  sophomore 
transfer  from  Old  Dominion 
University,  led  the  team  in  scoring 
(13.6  ppg),  rebounding  (358),  and 
field  goal  shooting  percentage 
(53.8).  A  6'3"  forward,  Ed  ranked 
7th  in  the  nation  in  rebounding  in 
Division  IH,  snaring  an  average  of 
14.9  rebounds  per  game.  Burrell,  a 
Venable  scholar  from  Lanexa, 
Virginia,  provided  strong  leadership 
as  captain  and  capped  his  four-year 
career  by  averaging  9.7  points  and 
7.1  rebounds  at  the  other  forward 
spot. 

Elliott  (like  Owens,  from 
South  Boston,  Virginia)  "played 
very  well  after  a  slow  start,"  said 
Coach  Thompson.  Elliott  scored  at 
an  11.7  pace  and  grabbed  6.5 
rebounds  per  game. 
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Jackson  tallied  13  points  a 
contest  at  wing  guard.  Also  a 
Venable  Scholar,  the  Austinville, 
Virginia,  native  passed  for  52  assists 
and  shot  better  than  50%  from  the 
floor.  His  86.6%  free  throw 
shooting  led  the  team  and  placed 
him  high  in  the  national  rankings. 

Freshman  Bill  Shelly  from 
Hampton,  Virginia,  started  at  the 
important  point  guard  position  and 
led  the  team  with  89  assists  and  34 
steals.  He  also  scored  in  double 
figures  (11.2  ppg)  for  the  Tigers' 
potent  offense  which  averaged  over 
80  points  a  game. 

Corrigan  (Charlottesville, 
Virginia)  and  Bobby  Hewlett  (a 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  sophomore)  were 
called  on  often  as  guard  reserves. 
Their  ball  handling  ability  gave  the 
Tigers  a  strong  four  corners  offense 
with  Corrigan  passing  for  59  assists 
and  Howlett  for  74.  Sophomore 
Frank  Godbold  (South  Boston, 
Virginia),  another  good  ball  handler 
and  shooter,  was  slowed  by  a  leg 
injury  much  of  the  first  half  of  the 


season.  Another  freshman  guard, 
Royster  Tucker,  from  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  showed  steady 
progress  throughout  the  year  and 
"possesses  great  basketball  skills," 
according  to  Coach  Thompson. 

The  Tigers'  dominant  front 
line,  which  was  outrebounded  in 
only  five  games,  received  invaluable 
assistance  from  the  reserves.  Jon 
Mastropaolo,  a  freshman  from  Falls 
Church,  Virginia,  led  the  reser\'es  in 
scoring  (6.6  ppg)  and  rebounding 
(4.2  pg).  A  center,  Mastropaolo  was 
one  of  the  team's  most  aggressive 
defensive  players. 

Also  known  for  his 
aggressiveness.  Drew  Payne,  a 
freshman  from  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  appeared  in  21  games, 
grabbing  40  rebounds  and  adding 
85  points  to  the  Tiger  attack.  Rusty 
Tindall,  a  sophomore  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  was .  also 
counted  on;  he  responded  with 
steady  play  in  his  13  appearances. 
Rusty,  a  Bicentennial  Scholar, 
made     the     switch    from    power 


Sophomore  sensation  Ed  Owens  soars  above  Robert  Burrell  (22),  Bill  Shelly  (24),  Jon  Mastropaolo 
(44),  and  Dave  Corrigan  (32),  to  block  W&L  Ail-American  Pat  Dennis' shot. 


Freshman  star  Bill  Shelly  set  to  break  up  VV'&Z,  pass. 


forward  to  wing  forward  with  little 
trouble. 

Hampden-Sydney  opened  the 
season  with  victories  over  York  and 
Qinch  Valley  in  Washington  and 
Lee  University's  Annual  Tipoff 
Tournament.  In  a  return  to 
Lexington  later  that  week,  the 
Tigers  lost  a  heart-breaking  decision 
to  W  &  L's  Generals,  89-88. 

The  team  played  next  in  the 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Invitational  and  lost  the  opening 
game  to  Guilford  College— the 
eventual  tournament  champion. 
Hampden-Sydney  came  back  the 
next  night  to  post  a  victory  over 
Alderson-Broaddus  to  begin  a 
sLx-game  winning  streak.  A  talented 
Elon  College  team  ended  the  streak 
with  a  76-72  victory  in  the  finals  of 
the  Fidelity  American  Christmas 
Tournament  in  South  Boston. 

The  new  year  started  well  for 
the  Tigers  with  victories  over 
Bridgewater,    Liberty   Baptist,   and 


Virginia  Wesley  an.  After  being 
upset  at  Lynchburg  on  a 
cold-shooting  night,  the  team 
regrouped  for  its  biggest  win  of  the 
season  by  defeating  arch-rival 
W  &  L  81-74  in  a  fight-marred 
contest.  Randolph-Macon,  a 
Division  II  power,  then  edged  the 
Tigers  51-50  before  a  packed  house 
in  Gammon  Gym. 

Following  a  home  victory  over 
Bridgewater  102-72,  the  team 
traveled  to  Winchester,  Virginia, 
and  was  upset  by  Shenandoah 
College,  75-69  in  double  overtime. 
Hampden-Sydney  reversed  the 
script  three  days  later  by  defeating 
Eastern  Mennonite  in  double 
overtime  88-86.  The  Tigers  lost 
again  at  R-MC  71-60  before  closing 
the  season  with  three  home-court 
victories  (N.  C.  Wesleyan  in 
overtime,  Lynchburg,  and  Emory 
and  Henry). 

Don  Thompson  has  often  been 
credited     with     turning 


Hampden-Sydney 's  basketball 
fortunes  around— and  rightly  so. 
What  can  Tiger  basketball  fans 
expect  from  Thompson's  cagers 
next  year?  An  even  better  season 
probably,  since  Thompson  loses 
only  one  senior  from  this  year's 
squad.  The  expansion  and 
upgrading  of  the  Tigers'  schedule 
next  year  to  include  colleges  whose 
academic  missions  are  comparable 
to  Hampden-Sydney 's  (the  Tigers 
will  play  Swarthmore  and 
Haverford  Colleges  in  Philadelphia 
next  year  on  December  1st  and 
2nd)  will  do  nothing  but  make 
Thompson's  program  even  more 
attractive.  And  then  there's  the  new 
field  house,  which  according  to 
Thompson,  will  be  of 
"immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
College's  basketball  program,  not  to 
mention  the  College  in  general,"  to 
look  forward  to.  It's  going  to  be 
another  good  year.il 
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In  the  Clubs 


Petersburg  Club  Meeting,  February  2,  1918 


PETERSBURG.  Despite  sleet  and 
snow  and  the  resultant  hazardous 
road  conditions,  about  90  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  Hampden- Sydney 
supporters  — alumni,  and 
friends— gathered  at  the  Country 
Qub  of  Petersburg  on  February  2. 
The  attendance  was  the  best,  in 
percentage  terms,  of  any  meeting 
yet  held  this  year.  The  main 
attraction  was  President  Bunting, 
who  was  accompanied  from  the 
College  by  Vice  President  for 
Institutional  Development  James  O. 
Avison  and  Development  Officer 
James  F.  Hilliard.  "It  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  hear  about  what's 
happening  at  the  College,"  said 
Qub  President  Lx)ren  L.  Parker,  Jr. 
'44,  "and  to  get  a  chance  to  meet 
President  Bunting  personally."  This 
meeting  was  the  second  Petersburg 
Club  function  this  year;  the  first 
was  a  bus  trip  to  the  game  between 
H a m p d e n - Sy d n e y  and 
Randolph-Macon  in  Ashland  last 
fall..S  . 


As  the  Record  went  to  press,  the  following  Club  meetings  had  been  scheduled  for  this  spring: 

Place 

Slug's  Tower  Suite,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Brier  Restaurant,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

Executive  Inn,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Carpers  Valley  Golf  Club,  Winchester,  Virginia 

Shenandoah  Club,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Location  to  be  announced 

Ernie's  Restaurant,  South  Boston,  Virginia 

Location  to  be  announced 

Location  to  be  announced 

Location  to  be  announced 

Home  of  Herbert  L.  Sebren,  Jr.  '66,  Tappahannock,  Virginia 

Alumni  who  live  in  these  areas  will  receive  further  information 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  their  meeting. 


Club 

Date 

Western  Carolina 

March  14 

Bluefield/Tazewell 

March  22 

Charleston 

March  23 

Winchester 

April  12 

Roanoke 

April  25 

Baltimore 

May  2 

Halifax/South  Boston 

May  3 

Martinsville 

May  4 

Charlottesville 

May  9 

Atlanta 

May  16 

Rappahannock 

May  21 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  HISTORIC 
LEXINGTON:  A  REVIEW 


Of  the  books  about  architecture  which  appear 
each  season,  most  seem  concerned— often  to  the  point 
of  drearv  repetition— with  the  great  works  of  historic 
architecture,  the  mansions  on  the  James,  the  castles 
or  cathedrals  of  Europe,  or  the  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Yet  the  discerning  eye  can  see  among  these  a 
growing  stream  of  books  devoted  to  the  architecture 
we  live  with  every  day— architecture  once  called 
"common"  and  forgotten,  but  architecture  which 
often  is  as  interesting  as  the  great  works,  sometimes 
even  more  so. 

For  "common"  architects  used  imagination 
where  the  "great"  architects  used  rules;  they  built 
with  what  thev  had  at  hand  rather  than  with  alien 
imported  materials;  they  imbued  their  creations  with 
a  personality  not  often  found  in  their  professional 
brethren's  formal  piles. 

Of  this  sort  of  architecture  Lexington,  Virginia, 
has  a  great  deal.  There  "gentlemen"  and  "common" 
architects  raised  a  prodigious  number  of  true 
masterpieces  in  a  small  area.  They  were  joined  by 
professional  architects,  too,  of  national  reknown. 
What  thev  built,  and  the  town  they  created,  Royster 
Lyle,  Jr.  '56  and  Pamela  Hemenway  Simpson  have 
documented,  carefully  and  lovingly,  in  a  new  book, 
with  photographs  by  Sally  Munger  Mann,  The 
Architecture  of  Historic  Lexington  (Charlottesville, 
published  for  the  Historic  Lexington  Foundation  by 
the  University  Press  of  Virginia:  1977;  $15). 

Lexington  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
State  Legislature  in  1788,  as  a  court  town  for  the 
newly-created  Rockbridge  County  (named  after  its 
chief  landmark.  Natural  Bridge).  At  the  junction  of 
two  busy  trading  routes,  and  on  a  river,  the  town 
prospered,  although  it  never  grew  very  large.  But  it 
made  up  for  quantity  in  the  quality  of  its  buildings. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  the  town  there 
were  fancy  buildings— but  "home-made"  fancy 
buildings  with  uniquely  Rockbridge  idiosyncrasies. 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  late  Georgian  house,  built  in 
1789,  with  diamond  diaper  patterns  all  over  the  brick 
walls,  and  all  four  chimneys  in  the  outside  corners! 
Such  a  creation  was  the  Alexander  House,  which  still 
stands,  although  in  a  much  altered  form,  to 
substantiate  Lexington's  claim  to  a  very  interesting 
architectural  heritage. 

Likewise   the   nationally   famous  colonnade  of 


Washington  and  Lee  University  is  the  product  of 
"gentlemen  amateurs",  working  with  native 
craftsmen  from  architectural  handbooks.  This  book, 
incidentally,  thanks  to  the  preservation  of  the  lending 
records  of  the  Franklin  Library  Society,  is  able  to 
trace  the  use  of  those  handbooks  in  the  archicture  all 
over  the  county. 

Set  up  in  three  sections,  the  book  first  covers 
the  town  of  Lexington  itself:  its  history,  a  survey  of 
the  styles  represented  there  (which  range  from  late 
Georgian  through  classical  and  Gothic  Revival  to  the 
vibrant  eclecticism  of  the  late  Victorian  era  and  the 
early  twentieth  century),  and  descriptions  of  specific 
houses,  churches,  commercial  buildings.  Then  a 
section  is  devoted  to  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
another  to  VMI;  together  these  sections  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  the  book.  Indeed  if  there  be  any 
complaint  about  the  book  (beside  the  inevitable 
typographical  errors),  it  would  be  that  the  town  and 
its  building  were  not  covered  in  the  same  detail  as  the 
two  colleges.  The  Marshall  Library  at  VMI,  for 
example,  gets  two  full  pages  of  treatment,  far  beyond 
its  actual  importance  in  the  architectural  spectrum  of 
the  city  or  of  the  Institute. 

Liberty  Hall.     A  reconstruction  by  L.  Drechsler  (from  The  Archi- 
tecture of  Historic  Lexington). 
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Among  the  several  useful  and  pleasing  aspects  of 
the  book— and  of  its  design— are  the  exquisite  line 
drawings  by  L.  Drechsler,  including  aerial  views  of  the 
historic  district,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  VMI,  as 
well  as  two  overlays  showing  the  conjectured  original 
appearance  of  buildings  in  relation  to  photographs  of 
their  current  condition.  One  of  these  overlays,  the 
reconstruction  of  Liberty  Hall  (the  germ  of 
Washington  and  Lee)  is  reproduced  here,  because  it 
has  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  those  interested 
in  what  the  early  buildings  of  Hampden-Sydney  may 
have  looked  like.  In  1774,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
in  Virginia,  at  the  same  time  it  was  forming  plans  for 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  voted  to  sponsor  a  "public 
seminary  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth"  in 
Augusta  County;  they  finally  decided  to  adopt  the 
existent  Augusta  Academy.  In  May  1776,  they 
renamed  it  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  same  rebellious  spirit 
with  which  they  had  named  the  College  for  English 
revolutionaries. 

When  the  Presbytery  decided,  in  1793,  to 
upgrade  the  Academy  to  a  Seminary,  new  donations 
to  the  building  fund  enabled  them  raise  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  modelled  after  Princeton's  Nassau 
Hall— the  same  building  used  as  a  model  for  the  first 
building  at  Hampden-Sydney.  It  was  three  stories 
high,  30x38  feet  on  plan  (including  four  classrooms 
and  a  hallway  on  each  floor)  with  a  hip  roof  and 
belfry.    The    chimneys    and   fireplaces   were   in   the 


corners,  a  Rockbridge  county  architectural  idiom. 

This  is  of  interest  to  us  because  there  is  at  least  a 
healthy  chance  that  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
adoped  much  the  same  plan  for  their  building  at 
Liberty  Hall  as  they  had  used  earlier  for  the  College 
(a  possibility  which  might  well  have  been  suggested 
by  the  authors).  That  plan  is  simple,  functional, 
symmetrical,  and  above  all  inexpensive— the  necessary 
qualities  of  new  buildings  paid  for  by  the  Presbytery. 
The  old  College  building  at  Hampden-Sydney  was 
slightly  larger  (35  x  51  feet),  but  had  the  same  plan 
and  proportions.  The  principal  differences  would 
have  been  the  lack  of  a  cupola  (the  bell  at 
Hampden-Sydney  has  always  been  in  a  belfry  at 
ground  level,  despite  the  fact  that  this  has  always 
tempted  the  students  to  steal  it),  the  use  of  brick 
instead  of  stone  (because  of  local  availability  of  the 
respective  materials),  and  chimneys  centered 
(presumably)  on  the  ends  of  the  classrooms  instead  of 
at  the  corners. 

This  book  is  worth  reading,  not  only  because  of 
this  possible  clue  to  the  appearance  of  our  Old 
College,  but  also  because  it  presents,  clearly  and 
logically,  the  very  interesting  developments  in 
Lexington's  architectural  heritage  over  almost  two 
centuries.  Lexington  is  doubly  blessed,  because  most 
of  that  heritage  has  been  preserved;  and  because  that 
heritage  has  such  a  chronicle  as  this.  ±- 
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Class  Notes 


This  issue  of  the  Record  marks 
the  begifming  of  a  new  section  in 
"Class  Notes,"  devoted  to  notices 
of  Advanced  Studies  and  Degrees. 
So  many  Hampden-Sydney  men 
complete  work  in  graduate  or 
professional  schools— over  70%  go 
on  to  some  further  form  of 
education  within  five  years  after 
graduation— ive  felt  it  important  to 
accord  them  special  recognition  for 
this  impressive  and  important 
accomplishment. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  class 
notes  in  this  issue  because  space 
limitatioiis  prevented  their  being 
included  in  the  last  issue.  Please 
send  entries  to  "Class  Notes," 
Record  Hampden-Sydney  College, 
Hampden-Sydney,    Virginia  23943. 

1925 

Dr.   WILLIAM   CALVIN  BARGER 

was  invited  to  speak  at  the  VI  World 
Congress  of  Psychiatry  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Dr.  Barger  also  participated  in  the 
1977  World  Congress  on  Mental  Health 
held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  Following  the  latter  Congress, 
Dr.  Barger  toured  school  systems  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
which  had  adopted  his  technique  for 
training  students  with  reading  difficulties. 
Dr.  REX  BLANKINSHIP,  a 
psychiatrist  at  Westbrook  Psychiatric 
Hospital  since  1935  and  a  member  of  that 
hospital's  board  of  trustees,  has  been 
cited  by  the  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Society  of  Virginia  for 
outstanding  service. 

1928 


Alumni  '00-'28: 

Please  note  that  the  50th  reunion  will 
be  held  this  year  on  Commencement 
weekend.  May  13-14.  The  banquet  wUl 
be  on  Saturday  night  and  wives  are 
most  welcome.  More  information  is 
forthcoming,  but  please  make  plans 
now  to  attend! 


1930 

Dr.    FRANK    F.   JONES,  JR.,  has 

recently  been  named  Pastor  Emeritus  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  This  past  summer.  Dr.  Jones 
served  for  six  weeks  as  Auxiliary  Civilian 
Chaplain  in  the  Pacific  area  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

1931 

Dr.     ALPHEUS    W.    POTTS    has 

recently  retired  from  his  call  to  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.  His  retirement 
brought  a  close  to  46  years  of  ministry. 
Dr.  Potts  will  be  living  in  Roanoke  where 
he  will  join  United  Methodist  Homes,  Inc. 
(of  Virginia)  on  a  part  time  basis  as  public 
relations  representative. 

1932 

Dr.  W.  EDWIN  HEMPHILL  retired 
on  July  1,  1977  from  his  position  as 
Editor  in  the  staff  of  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  In 
the  preceding  eighteen  years  he  had 
co-edited  three  of  the  Department's 
major  documentary  books  and  edited  or 
co-edited  the  first  ten  volumes  of  The 
Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  published  by 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Press.  In 
his  career  as  a  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  historian  he  had  been  the 
author,  co-author,  or  editor  of  more  than 
a  score  of  books  and  about  200  articles 
and  book  reviews.  Dr.  Hemphill  retired 
viith  "mixed  feelings".  His  retirement 
coincides  with  the  publication  of  the 
latest  volume  in  the  series,  "The  Papers  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Volume  X: 
1825-1829."  Dr.  Hemphill,  a  specialist  in 
late  18th  century  Virginia  history,  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  highly  respected  Virginia 
Cavalcade. 

Dr.  EDWIN  JONES,  one  of  the  five 
longtime  Mary  Washington  College 
faculty  members,  retired  on  July  1,  1977. 
Dr.  Jones,  who  taught  French  in  the 
Department  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  had  been  at  MWC  for  29 
years.  He  holds  a  masters  degree  from 
Duke  University  and  a  doctorate  from  the 


University  of  Virginia,  and  completed 
additional  study  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
University  of  Nancy  in  France.  Dr.  Jones 
will  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
MWC  Alumni  Association. 


1933 

Rev.  C.  WILLIAM  CHAPPELL  has 

recently  retired  from  Methodist  Mission 
work  in  Zaire,  Africa. 

A.  FLEET  DILLARD  and  his  son, 
ALEXANDER  F.  DILLARD,  JR.  '59, 
have  set  up  a  law  practice  in  Essex 
County,  Virginia.  The  elder  Dillard  is  a 
graduate  of  Rappahannock  District  High 
School  at  Center  Cross  in  1929.  He 
attended  Duke  University  Law  School 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Richmond.  In  1937  he  became  an 
instructor  at  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 
Law,  and  also  opened  a  law  practice  in 
Tappahannock.  Dillard  moved  to 
Richmond  in  1939,  accepting  a  position 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Virginia 
Division  of  Statutory  Research  and 
Drafting  at  the  Virginia  State  Capital. 
During  that  time  he  worked  on  legislative 
studies  and  drafting  of  reports  and 
proposed  legislation.  He  returned  to 
Tappahannock  in  1942  to  get  back  into 
private  practice.  Dillard  has  been  a 
member  since  1943  and  chairman  since 
1945  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  He  is  also  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Essex 
and  an  elder  at  Rappahannock  Christian 
Church. 

THOMAS  SHELBURNE  received 
the  Silver  Medal  award  for  his  many  years 
of  contributions  to  the  advertising  and 
communications  field  as  well  as  to  the 
communities  of  the  Wyoming  and 
Lackawanna  Valleys.  Mr.  Shelburne  is 
president  of  NEP  Communications,  Inc., 
general  manager  of  WNEP-TV,  and 
president  of  the  Economic  Development 
Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  honoree  was  congratulated  for  his 
outstanding  work  at  WNEP-TV  by  Julius 
Barnathan,  president  of  ABC  operations, 
who  noted  that  Shelburne's  television 
system,  based  in  Avoca,  Pennsylvania, 
was  often  used  as  a  model  for  other  ABC 
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television  affiliates. 


1934 


Dr.  WOODROW  W.  WILKERSON, 

former  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  was  named  Secretary  of 
Human  Resources  by  Governor  Mills 
Godwin.  Dr.  Wilkerson,  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  received  degrees  from 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  Lunenburg  County  and  a  school 
principal  in  Buckingham,  King  William, 
and  Smythe  counties,  before  joining  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  1945. 
He  served  as  supervisor  of  secondary 
education,  director  of  teacher  education, 
and  director  of  the  Division  of  Secondary 
Education,  before  being  appointed  state 
superintendent.  Dr.  Wilkerson  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Higher  Education. 


1935 

Dr.  CLAIBORNE   S.  JONES,  who 

had  served  as  vice  chancellor  for  business 
and  finance  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  became  executive 
assistant  to  the  Chancellor  on  September 
1,  1977.  Jones  joined  the  UNC-CH 
faculty  as  assistant  professor  of  zoology 
in  1944  and  became  professor  in  1956. 
He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1944.  He  had 
held  several  administrative  posts  at  the 
University,  including  associate  dean  of 
the  General  College  from  1957  to  1965, 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  academic 
affairs  from  1965  to  1966,  and  assistant 
to  the  chancellor  from  1966  to  1973.  He 
had  been  vice  chancellor  for  business  and 
finance  since  1973.  Dr.  Jones,  a  native  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 

JOHN  R.  MARCHANT  has  retired 
from  his  position  as  president  of  Miller 
and  Rhoads.  He  joined  Miller  and  Rhoads 
as  an  elevator  dispatcher  in  1936  and 
advanced  through  the  ranks  of  the 
company,  being  named  president  in  1968. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  HENRY  S.  MOSBY 
were  honored  by  over  250  guests  at  a 
party  held  in  October  in  Blacksburg,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University.  Mosby  was  praised  for 
his  world-renowned  teachings  in 
conservation  and  wildlife  management.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Mosby  was  unveiled,  a 
letter  honoring  Dr.  Mosby  from  J.  W. 
Thomas,  president  of  The  Wildlife 
Society,  was  read,  and  several  awards  and 
personal  gifts,  including  a  check  from  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  were  presented  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mosby.  An  added  highlight  to  the  party 


was  that  it  was  also  Henry  Mosby 's 
birthday;  the  guests  were  treated  to  a 
huge  birthday  cake. 

1936 

Rev.  DAY  CARPER  has  moved 
from  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  Crescent  Arms, 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

HENRY  C.  REED  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Martinsville  and  Henry  County.  Mr.  Reed, 
a  native  of  Callaway  in  Frankhn  County, 
is  a  graduate  of  Martinsville  High  School. 
He  joined  First  National  in  1936  as  a 
savings  teller  and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  cashier  and  assistant  trust  officer 
in  1943,  cashier  in  1946,  vice  president 
and  cashier  in  1955,  and  senior  vice 
president  in  1968.  He  has  been  on  the 
board  of  directors  since  1947.  Mr.  Reed  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Gravely 
Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  a  former  trustee  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Martinsville  School 
Board.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Martinsville  Lions  Club,  trustee  of  the 
Virginia-Maryland  School  of  Bank 
Management,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
United  Fund,  American  Red  Cross, 
Salvation  Army,  and  Memorial  Public 
Library.  He  is  a  member,  elder,  and 
former  deacon  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Martinsville. 


Henry  Kissinger    congratulates  Monroe 
Leigh   '40  on  bis  appointment. 


1938 

ROBERT    M.    RICHARDSON,    a 

partner  in  the  Bluefield  firm  of 
Richardson,  Kemper,  Hancock,  and 
Davis,  presided  over  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Association. 
Richardson  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Virginia. 


1939 

Rev.    CARLYLE    A.   McDONALD 

will  be  the  new  pastor  at  a  new 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia  Beach. 
Rev.  McDonald  is  a  native  Virginian  and  a 
graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Richmond.  He  has  also  done  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
Scotiand.  He  has  held  pastorates  in 
Winchester  and  Lexington,  Virginia; 
Charles  Town,  West  Virginia;  Mooresville, 
North  Carolina;  and  York,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Armed 
Services  in  World  War  II.  Rev.  McDonald 
is  married  to  the  former  Margaret  Tone 
Lupton  and  is  the  father  of  three 
children. 


1940 

MONROE  LEIGH  held  the  position 
of  legal  advisor  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  from  1975  through 
the  end  of  President  Ford's 
administration.  The  position  of  legal 
advisor  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
position  of  assistant  secretary  in  the  State 
Department.  He  accompanied  Kissinger 
to  the  Sinai  II  negotiations  in  August, 
1975. 


1941 

WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR.,  dean  of 
the  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society.  The  society 
is  a  national  organization  of  civic  leaders, 
lawyers,  and  judges  founded  to  spearhead 
judicial  improvements  and  court 
modernization. 


1942 

Dr.  T.  ROBERT  FULTON  has  been 
named  a  trustee  of  Eckerd  College  in 
Florida.  He  is  currently  the  minister  of 
South  Jacksonville  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

JOSEPH  C.  KELLEY  was  named  as 
a  committee  member  for  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee.  The  committee 
administers  federal  farm  programs  in 
Virginia.  Kelley  raises  beef  cattle  on  500 
acres  in  Wythe  County.  A  former  ASC 
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Community  Committeeman,  he  is  past 
president  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Wythe  County  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia 
Shorthorn  Association. 


1943 

Dr.    W.    W.     HALLIGAN,    JR. 

represented  Hampden-Sydney  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  John  E.  Johns  as 
President  of  Furman  University. 

Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHOUSE  is  now 
serving  as  pastor  of  Newtonville  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Auburndale, 
Maryland,  and  is  editing  local  church 
publications  on  the  district  and  state 
levels. 

1944 

Chaplain  (LTC)  ALLAN  C. 
ANDERSON  retired  as  Brigade  Chaplain 
of  Texas  National  Guards,  36th  Airborne 
Brigade,  after  21  years  of  duty,  on  June 
26.  Rev.  Anderson  is  also  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Texas 
City,  Texas.  Rev.  Anderson  received  two 
citations  and  commendations,  one  from 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  one  from  the 
Fifth  Army  Staff  Chaplain.  Rev. 
Anderson  was  also  presented  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  "for 
exceptional  meritorious  conduct  in 
performance  of  outstanding  services."  A 
representative  for  the  Governor  of  Texas 
conferred  Texas'  highest  award  to  a 
Guardsmen,  The  Lone  Star  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  "for  exceptionally 
outstanding  achievement  in  the 
performance  of  duty  of  great 
responsibility." 

1945 

ROBERT  BLUFORD,  JR.  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
Virginia  Institute  for  Adolescent 
Counseling  and  Training  in  Richmond. 
Bluford  is  also  pastor  of  the 
Mechanicsville  Presbyterian  Church. 

1946 

THOMAS  W.  FOLEY  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Associate  Pastor  of 
Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Previously  he  was  staff 
associate  for  Latin  America  with  the 
General  Executive  Board  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.). 

1947 

ASHBY  FULCHER  has  been 
named  an  area  personnel  executive  with 
Burlington    Industries    in    Greensboro, 


North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fulcher  will  have 
overall  personnel  responsibilities  for 
Burlington  Sportswear  Fabrics,  the 
Burlington  Cotton  Company,  and 
Burlington  Madison  Yarn.  He  formerly 
served  as  division  personnel  manager  with 
Burlington  Madison  Yarn  in  Madison, 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fulcher,  a  native  of 
Farmville,  Virginia,  served  two  years  with 
the  Marines.  He  joined  Burlington  in 
1952  at  South  Hill,  Virginia,  and  later 
held  personnel  management  positions  in 
Dublin,  Virginia,  and  Taylors,  South 
Carolina.  In  1966  Mr.  Fulcher  was  named 
division  personnel  manager  with  the 
former  Knit  Fabrics  division.  He  became 
Burlington  Madison  Yarn  division 
personnel  manager  in  1971.  His 
community  activities  include  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  Lions. 


Archer  Jones   '49 


1948 


J.  RICHARD  SENTMAN  will 
assume  duties  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Science  Teachers  Association  of 
New  York  State,  on  July  1.  Mr.  Sentman 
will  be  serving  approximately  2,000 
science  teachers. 

At  St.  Paul  College's  Eighty-ninth 
Commencement,  in  Lawrenceville, 
Virginia,  a  plaque  was  presented  to  Dr. 
SHELTON  H.  SHORT  III,  Visiting 
Professor  of  West  Indian  Culture,  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  teacher,  a 
benefactor,  and  a  friend. 

Dr.    CHARLES    C.    TALLEY,   the 


executive  director  of  Massanetta  Springs, 
Virginia,  was  the  official  Ecumenical 
Representative  of  the  PCUS  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  May.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Patricia  Moran  Talley.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Talley  were  present  when  the 
Queen  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Scottish 
Assembly,  Dr.  Thomas  Torrance,  opened 
the  Assembly.  They  were  invited  to  eat 
lunch  with  the  Queen  on  May  26.  Dr. 
Talley  grew  up  in  Washington,  D.C.  A 
graduate  of  the  Old  Central  High  School, 
he  earned  his  doctorate  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond. 
Before  going  to  Massanetta,  Talley  was 
pastor  of  the  Meadows  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


1949 

ARCHER  JONES  has  returned  to 
North  Dakota  State  University  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he 
occupied  the  John  F.  Morrison  Chair  of 
Military  History  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  in  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Since  1968  Archer 
has  been  at  North  Dakota  State  where  he 
is  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences. 

The  Hanover  Presbytery  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
WENTZ  J.  MILLER  to  associate 
pastorate  at  Ginter  Park  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Miller  was  a  former  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Gloucester.  Rev.  Miller  is  a  graduate  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  helped 
organize  Bow  Creek  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Virginia  Beach,  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  former  Montgomery  Presbytery  in 
the  Roanoke  area,  and  was  pastor  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Waynesboro.  Rev. 
Miller  will  be  the  organizing  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  being  started  at 
Pearson's  Corner  in  Hanover  County. 


1950 

GEORGE    T.    BRYSON,    JR.    has 

been  named  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Miller  and  Rhoads  division  of 
Garfinckel,  Brooks  Brothers,  Miller  and 
Rhoads,  Inc.  Bryson  joined  the  company 
in  1950  and  was  named  vice  president  in 
1974.  Reporting  to  him  in  his  new 
position  will  be  the  director  of  store 
planning  and  officers  representing  all 
divisions  except  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion.  Bryson  has  also  been  elected 
to  serve  a  three-year  term  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

LEWIS  B.  GOODE,  JR.,  president 
of  Fidelity  American  Bank,  was  elected 
to     the     Board     of    Directors    of 
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Cr  ad  dock-Terry  Shoe  Corporation.  A 
native  of  Lynchburg,  Goode  is  also 
executive  vice  president  of  Fidelity 
American  Bankshares,  Inc.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia-Maryland  School 
of  Bank  Management  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  began  his  banking  career  at 
Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Chase  City, 
Virginia  and  was  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  there  when  that  bank 
merged  with  Fidelity  in  1966.  In  1969  he 
was  transferred  to  Lynchburg  with 
Fidelity  American  Bankshares,  Inc.;  in 
1973  he  was  named  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Fidelity;  and  in  1974 
he  was  elected  executive  vice  president  of 
Fidelity  American  Bankshares.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  both  holding  company  and 
bank,  and  serves  as  a  director  of  Fidelity 
American  Computer  Services,  Inc., 
Columbia  Advisory  Corporation,  and  the 
Virginia  Industrial  Loan  Authority  in 
Richmond.  Goode  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Virginia  Episcopal  School,  Patrick  Henry 
Memorial  Foundation,  and  the  Virginia 
Council  on  Economic  Education;  he  is 
vice  president  of  the  Longwood  College 
Foundation  Board.  He  has  held  numerous 
offices  in  the  Virginia  Bankers 
Association  and  is  presently  serving  on  its 
Bank  Management  Committee. 

JAMES  V.  MORGAN,  a  Gloucester 
pharmacist,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  community  gifts  division  for  the 
$500,000  capital  funds  campaign  for  the 
Walter  Reed  Memorial  Hospital.  Morgan 
is  a  corporate  officer  in  firms  which 
operate  pharmacies  in  the  Gloucester 
area,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
Walter  Reed  Memorial  Hospital,  a  past 
president  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  past  chairman 
of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  active  leader 
in  area  scouting  programs.  He  also 
attended  VPI  and  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Dr.    CLAUDIUS  H.  PRITCHARD, 

JR.  has  been  named  president  of 
Maryville  College— St.  Louis  by  the 
college's  board  of  trustees.  The 
appointment  will  become  effective 
immediately.  Dr.  Pritchard  has  served  as 
acting  president  since  the  January  1977 
resignation  of  the  former  president. 
Pritchard  came  to  the  college  as  vice 
president  for  finance  and  development  in 
September  1976.  He  continued  in  his 
duties  as  vice  president  while  serving  as 
acting  president.  Pritchard  is  the  first  man 
to  be  named  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college.  He  has  an  extensive  background 
in  academic  administration.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Maryville  he  was  president  of 
SuUins  College  in  Virginia  and  held 
positions  as  senior  budget  analyst  for 
education  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  as 
vice  president  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College.  Pritchard  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts 


degree  from  Hampden-Sydney,  a  master 
of  arts  in  history  from  Longwood 
College,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  higher  education 
from  Florida  State  University.  The  author 
of  several  articles  and  a  biography,  the 
new  president  is  active  in  numerous  civic, 
business,  social,  professional,  and 
religious  organizations.  His  honors 
include  a  listing  in  the  1975  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  America  and  being  named 
university  fellow  at  Florida  State 
University  and  Arthur  Vining  Davis 
Fellow  at  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Institute  in  1974.  Pritchard 
and  his  wife  Marjorie  have  four  children. 


1951 

JOHN  A.  ROBERTSON,  executive 
vice  president  of  United  Virginia  Bank, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
Neighborhood  Theatres,  Inc.  Robertson, 
who  attended  Stonier  Graduate  School  of 
Banking  at  Rutgers  University,  also  serves 
on  the  boards  of  United  Givers  Fund, 
television  Channel  23,  Junior 
Achievement,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


1952 

Major    CHAPMAN    K.    HUNTER, 

JR.  is  now  serving  at  Osan  Air  Base  in  the 
Repubhc  of  Korea. 

Dr.   BENJAMIN   R.  OGBURN  was 

promoted  to  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Reserves.  He  is  presently  Director  of 
Forensic  Program  at  Florida  State 
Hospital  and  Acting  Clinical  Director  of 
Florida  State  Hospital.  Dr.  Ogburn  also 
represented  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
Inauguration  of  Bernard  F.  Silger  as 
President  of  Florida  State  University. 

Dr.  MARCELLUS  E.  WADDILL, 
Advisor  to  Delta  Nu  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Chi,  was  awarded  the  Erwin  L.  LeClerg 
Outstanding  Chapter  Advisor  Award  at 
Wake  Forest  University  in  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  Waddill  has  been  associated 
with  Delta  Nu  for  12  years.  In  1965  he 
became  the  Faculty  Advisor  and  since 
1969,  he  has  been  the  Chapter  Advisor. 
During  that  time  his  efforts  have 
established  two  memorial  scholarships. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
House  Corporation  in  1971  and  is  the 
unofficial  financial  advisor.  Largely 
through  his  guidance.  Delta  Nu  has  never 
had  serious  financial  difficulties.  Dr. 
Waddill  was  also  recently  promoted  to 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1972,  he 
was  named  the  Wake  Forest  Professor  of 
the  Year.  In  the  community,  he  has  also 
been  Chairman  of  Deacons  and  Sunday 
School  teacher  of  his  church. 
Committeeman  for  the  Cub  and  Boy 
Scouts,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
County  School  Parents  Advisory  Council. 


1953 

WILLIAM  MOORE  PASSANO, 
JR.,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Waverly  Press,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Parents 
Association  at  Roanoke  College  in  Salem, 
Virginia.  Passano  is  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryland,  the  Red 
Cross  of  Baltimore,  Historic  Annapolis, 
Inc.,  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation. 


1954 

GEORGE  A.   L.  KOLMER,  JR.,  a 

social  worker  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Salem, 
Virginia,  was  selected  as  the  Area  Federal 
Employee  of  the  Year  for  significant 
contributions  in  civic  involvement. 
Kolmer  has  served  with  the  VA  for  eight 
years.  He  received  his  masters  degree  in 
social  work  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAULEY  has  been 
elected  regional  communicator  for  the 
Synod  of  the  Virginias.  He  was  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Mount  Pisgah  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Broadway,  North  Carolina. 

GEORGE  E.  PILLOW,  JR.  is  now  a 
captain  in  the  Navy,  assigned  to  the 
United  States  European  Command  as 
General  Alexander  Haig's  representative 
to  the  NATO  headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Forces  Central  Europe.  Capt.  Pillow  has 
worked  on  the  two  major  international 
arms  reductions  efforts.  The  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  the  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
negotiations  in  Europe.  Capt.  Pillow  is 
currently  a  director  of  training  at  the 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Center. 

Rev.  ERNEST  T.  THOMPSON,  JR. 
has  been  installed  as  the  new  pastor  of 
Eastminster  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  had  been 
the  pastor  of  the  Broadmoor  Church  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

J.  M.  H.  WILLIS,  JR.  of 
Fredericksburg  has  been  recommended 
by  a  special  screening  committee  for 
appointment  to  a  federal  judgeship  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 


1955 

EDWARD     H.     BENSON     was 

promoted  to  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Medical  Service.  He  will  be  transferred 
from  USAF  Regional  Hospital,  Tampa,  to 
Wilford  Hall  USAF  Medical  Center  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  June  1978,  as  assistant 
chief  of  Physical  Therapy  Services. 

DONALD  R.  PERRITT  has  been 
promoted  to  Investment  Officer  with  the 
Richmond  Branch  of  Anderson  and 
Strudwick,  Incorporated,  Stock  Brokers. 
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ROBERT  E.  POLLOCK  has  been 
appointed  director  of  admissions  at 
Christchurch  School,  Christchurch, 
Virginia.  Pollock,  a  graduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  has  served  for  the 
past  four  years  as  assistant  principal, 
instructor  of  social  studies,  and  director 
of  admissions  at  Gulliver  Academy  in 
Coral  Gables,  Florida.  Before  going  to 
GuUiver  Academy,  Pollock  served  as 
director  of  admissions  and  taught  history, 
Latin,  and  public  speaking  at 
Christchurch  School  from  1962-1973.  In 
addition  to  his  admissions  responsibilities. 
Pollock  will  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
school's  history  department. 

1956 

ROBERT  J.  DENNIS,  President  of 
the  BuCoVa  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.  of 
Grundy,  was  elected  9th  District  Director 
of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  at  their  79th  Anniversary 
Convention  held  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Dennis  began  his  insurance 
career  in  1956  with  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Co.  of  New  York  as  an  Underwriter 
trainee.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
as  well  as  a  past  president  of  the 
Southwest  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Dennis  has  been  President  of 
both  the  Grundy  Lions  Club  and  PTA.  He 
is  a  past  secretary  of  the  Grundy  Business 
and  Professional  Association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Willowbrook  Country 
Club. 

ROGER  K.  ELUOT  recently  had  a 
one-man  exhibit  of  his  works  at  the 
Lynchburg  Public  Library.  Elliot,  a 
commercial    art    instructor    at    Central 


Virginia  Community  College,  is  a  native 
of  Denver,  Colorado.  He  received  the 
master  of  divinity  degree  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  master  of 
fine  arts  degree  from  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee.  Before  coming 
to  Lynchburg,  Elliot  taught  at  the  Holden 
School  of  Art  in  Charlottesville.  He  has 
exhibited  in  the  Florida  State  University 
Art  Show  and  locally  at  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Lynchburg  area  art  shows, 
and  the  Lynchburg  Art  Club.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  art 
board. 

CHARLES  C.  MOTTLEY  has 
signed  a  contract  with  G.  L.  Productions 
of  Los  Angeles  which  will  produce  a 
made-for-television  movie  based  on  his 
novel  The  Mustard  Seed.  Mottley's 
current  effort,  A  Different  Kind  of 
Donkey,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
the  summer  of  1978.  The  principal  in  A 
Different  Kind  of  Donkey,  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  a  Hampden-Sydney 
alumnus. 

RICHARD  B.  SESSOMS,  director 
of  special  events  for  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Virginia 
Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges. 
The  college  organization  is  designed  to 
unite  12  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Virginia  for  fund-raising 
purposes.  Sessoms  joined  Colonial 
Williamsburg  14  years  ago  as  a  staff 
writer. 

Rev.  RICHARD  G.  WATSON  has 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
professor  of  Christian  education  for 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  Rev.  Watson 
received     the    M.Div.    degree    from 


Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
M.Ed,  degree  in  adult  education  from  the 
University  of  South  Florida.  A  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
Mr.  Watson  has  served  as  pastor  of 
Seminole  Presbyterian  Church,  Tampa, 
Florida,  since  1961.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Crestview,  Florida.  He  has  taught  in  the 
Florida  public  school  system,  and  since 
1966  has  been  headmaster  of  Seminole 
Presbyterian  School.  He  has  contributed 
to  The  Presbyterian  Journal,  The 
Presbyterian  Guardian,  and  Christianity 
Today,  and  is  the  author  of  the  book  God 
Made  Me  Laugh.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Jeanette  Lovell,  are  parents  of 
three  teenage  daughters. 

1958 

Dr.    R.    BEN    DAWSON,    JR.   has 

been  elected  to  be  listed  in  Who  's  Who  in 
the  East.  Dr.  Dawson  is  currently  with 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital. 

1959 

Dr.  JOHN  BAILEY,  Associate 
Professor  of  History  at  Carthage  College 
was  chosen  as  a  summer  fellow  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Bailey  attended  the  University  of 
California-Davis  to  study  the  "History  of 
the  American  West:  The  New  Humanistic 
Interpretation."  Dr.  Bailey  studied  the 
life  of  Charles  King,  a  prominent  military 
figure  on  the  Great  Plains  during  the 
Indian  wars  of  the  1870's.  King  wrote 
about  60  novels,  many  of  which 
concerned  the  struggle  between  Indians 
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and  whites  for  land  in  the  Plains.  By 
studying  these  novels,  Dr.  Bailey  hopes  to 
gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  soldiers' 
views  on  such  diverse  topics  as  nature, 
Indians,  women,  and  army  Ufe.  Dr. 
Bailey,  chairman  of  the  History 
Department  at  Carthage,  has  pubhshed 
several  articles  and  numerous  book 
reviews  in  various  history  journals. 
President  of  the  AAUP  chapter  at 
Carthage  during  the  1976-77  school  year, 
Dr.  Bailey  also  contributed  a  chapter  to 
the  book,  "Kenosha  County  in  the  20th 
Century,"  a  history  of  Kenosha  County 
which  was  prepared  especially  for  the 
nation's  Bicentennial  celebration. 

Rev.  BERNARD  K.  BANGLEY  has 

been  installed  as  the  associate  minister  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  by  a  Commission  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Presbytery.  Before  going  to 
Lynchburg,  Bangley  held  pastorates  in 
Ararat  and  Rockbridge  Baths. 

EDMUND     L.     BENSON     III, 

Treasurer  of  Saunders  and  Benson,  Inc.  of 
Richmond,  has  been  elected  third  District 
Director  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  at  their  79th  Annual 
Convention  held  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  A  native  Richmonder,  Mr. 
Benson  attended  St.  Christopher's  School 
and  began  his  career  in  insurance  in  1960 
when  he  was  employed  by  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia  in  their  actuarial 
department.  In  1961,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  Saunders  and  Benson  as  Treasurer. 
Along  with  his  many  civic  interests, 
Benson  is  a  member  of  the  Richmond 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents  and  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
as  well  as  a  past  president  of  the 
Richmond  Association. 

A.  TOLSON  BROOKS  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising  with  the 
Richmond  Company.  Brooks  joined 
Richmond  Company  in  1970. 

ALEXANDER   F.    DILLARD,  JR. 

has  set  up  a  law  practice  in  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  with  his  father,  A.  Fleet  Dillard 
'33.  Dillard  graduated  froi 
Tappahannock  High  School  in  1955^^Kfke 
his  father,  he  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law.  "then 
he  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy,  attenaing 
Officer's  Candidate  School  and  U. 
Naval  Justice  School  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  assuming  the  position  of  a 
navy  legal  officer.  In  March,  1977,  Dillard 
decided  to  return  to  Tappahannock  and 
practice  law  with  his  father.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  President  of  Aylett  Country 
Day  School,  and  a  member  of  the 
Rappahannock  Christian  Church. 

J.  HOWARD  SETTLE  has  been 
named  Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  Administration  of  the  Farm  Credit 


J.  Howard  Settle  '59 

Banks  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Settle 
takes  on  increased  responsibilities  as  a 
result  of  the  coordination  of  management 
teams  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  the 
Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Settle's 
responsibilities  will  include  the  overall 
management  and  direction  of  the  Bank's 
fiscal  policies,  accounting  procedures, 
personnel  programs,  and  office  services. 
Settle  is  a  native  of  Brunswick  County, 
Virginia.  He  began  his  service  with  farm 
credit  in  1955  as  an  Assistant  Manager 
with  Waverly/Southside  Virginia 
Association  and  served  in  several 
positions  until  elected  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  in 
^Q7n  Q^Y[]f  '"  "T-HrrLj^  '^he  former 
ieCa-Tter  of  Cumberlanc 


HUGH    R.    STALLARD   has 

named   J^rirr'''      Pnpr>ngr;r.pr     mnnnmn.     fni. 

the  Chesapeake  ^\y^  Pntnr^-^r-  Xpi^ph^n^ 


rnmpanv  of  Virprini^^^  StallarH  joined  C&R/ 

m  Kichmond  as  a  staff  assistant 


le 
jneering  department.  FroniJ.9dtHL966 
he  sem^d  in  uai'iuui  pUKlCions  in  the  plant 
department  as  a  foreman  and  plant 
supervisor  in  Roanoke,  Richmond,  and 
Newport  News.  Stallard  held  assignments 
as  district  plant  manager  in  Norfolk  and 
Culpeper  and  division  plant  manager  in 
Northern  Virginia.  Prior  to  accepting  his 
present  assignment,  he  was  general  plant 
manager  of  C&P  in  Washington.  As 
general  engineering  manager  of  C&P, 
Stallard  will  be  responsible  for 
company-wide    engineering    activities. 


headquartered  in  Richmond. 


1960 

J.  T.  KREMER,  JR.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Winchester-Frederick  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  Business  Ethics  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
represent  the  business  community  in  the 
customer  relations  field  and  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  business  and  consumer. 
The  Committee  reviews  complaints  and 
business  practices.  Tommy  Kremer  was 
born  in  Winchester  and  is  president  of  the 
Kremer  Oil  Corporation.  He  is  a  past 
internal  vice  president,  Winchester  Jimior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Exhausted 
Rooster,  Jaycees;  past  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  United  Givers  Fund;  Board 
member  of  the  Old  Dominion  Savings  and 
Loan;  Board  member  of  the  Virginia 
Petroleum  Jobbers  Association;  and 
President  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Petroleum  Association.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the  Winchester 
Rotary  Club.  Kremer  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Winchester  City  Council.  His  honors 
and  awards  include  SPOKE  Award,  Spark 
Plug,  and  the  Robert  S.  Barbour 
Leadership  Award.  Hobbies  include  golf, 
tennis,  and  footbaO.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Madalaine  Nickerson;  they  have 
two  sons. 

JOHN  B.  SANDERS,  formerly  with 
General  Electric  as  Manager  of  the  Motor 
and  Generator  Engineering  Division  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  will  join  American 
Bosch  Corporation  as  Vice  President  of 
Engineering  in  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

JOHN  WELLS,  JR.,  has  been 
named  a  director  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Of  the  six 
directors  of  the  Association,  three  are 
now  Hampden-Sydney  men.  The  other 
two  are  RICHARD  VENABLE  '50,  and 
A.  GARNETT  THOMPSON  12.  Wells  is 
also  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Charleston  YMCA,  the  Kanawha  Valley 
Community  Council,  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  Soapbox  Derby  Association. 


1961 

W.  RICHARD  CLARK  has  been 
named  director  of  parenteral 
manufacturing  for  Abbott  Laboratories' 
hospital  division  in  North  Chicago.  He 
had  previously  served  as  plant  manager  of 
Abbott's  hospital  division  plant  in  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina.  While  a  resident 
of  Rocky  Mount,  Clark  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wesleyan 
Foundation,   The   Rotary   Club  and  the 
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Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
(OIC).  He  was  on  the  board  of  managers 
of  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  was 
vice  president  of  the  United  Fund  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Industrial 
Management  Association. 

OLEN  C.  STEWART,  JR.,  has  been 
named  assistant  manager  of  the  insurance 
department  of  Southern  States 
Cooperative,  Inc.  Before  joining  Southern 
States,  he  was  employed  in  the  insurance 
department  of  Richfood,  Inc. 


1963 

JOSH  C.  COX,  JR.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Cox,  a  banker  for 
over  16  years,  has  served  as  President  and 
CEO  of  Williamsburg  National  Bank, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Before  coming  to 
Memphis,  he  was  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Retail  Division  Administrator  at 
Irwin  Union  Bank  in  Columbus,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Cox  came  to  Memphis  to  coordinate 
branch  activities  at  Union  Planters 
National  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  at  Hampden-Sydney. 
His  BA  degree  was  earned  from  the 
Universit)'  of  Richmond  through  its 
evening  division,  while  he  simultaneously 
completed  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  Graduate  Degree.  He  also 
attended  the  Stonier  Graduate  School  of 
Banking  and  the  CBA  Graduate  School  of 
Consumer  Banking.  Active  in  civic, 
community  and  church  affairs,  he  has 
been  appointed  to  the  President's 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  served  on  the  Special  Task 
Force  of  United  Way  and  is  Group 
Support  Chairman  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society'  Crusade.  Mr.  Cox  is  also 
on  the  Board  of  Junior  Achievement  and 
participated  in  the  LeBonheur  Children's 
Hospital  Fund  Drive.  He  is  an  active 
private  pilot  and  enjoys  hunting,  fishing 
and  tennis.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Rhea  Mahan  of  Crewe,  Virginia.  They 
have  one  son. 

NORWOOD     H.     DAVIS,     JR., 

executive  vice  president  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Virginia,  has  been  asked  to 
serve  a  three-year  term  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Davis  earned  the  LL.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1966 
and  then  practiced  law  with  the  firm  of 
McGuire,  Woods  and  Battle  until  1968, 
when  he  joined  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Virginia  as  resident  counsel. 
Davis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association 
since  1972,  and  is  presently  serving  as 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 


IV.   Richard  Clark    '61 


LEWIS  C.  EVERETT,  Vice 
President  of  Wheat,  First  Securities,  has 
been  named  resident  manager  of  the 
Wheat  Office  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Everett  came  to  Wheat, 
First  Securities  earlier  this  year  from 
Merrill  Lynch.  Prior  to  joining  the 
investment  business,  he  was  a  district 
sales  manager  for  Texaco,  Inc.  He  is  a 
native  of  Danville,  and  while  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  he  was  a  first 
team    Little    All    American   selection   in 


L.    C.    Everett    '63 


football.  He  served  in  the  Army  for  three 
years  as  a  1st  Lieutenant,  winning  the 
Bronze  Star  for  valor  in  Viet  Nam.  Mr. 
Everett  has  been  active  in  Toastmasters 
International  and  Rotary. 

E.  ASHBY  JONES,  president  of 
Coast  Carloading  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Young  Presidents'  Organization, 
Inc.  (YPO),  a  worldwide  educational 
association  of  more  than  3000  successful 
young  chief  executives  who  have  become 
presidents  of  sizable  companies  before 
the  age  of  forty.  Coast  Carloading  is  an 
outbound  surface  freight  forwarder  from 
California  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  and 
Canada.  Jones  and  his  wife  Alice  have 
two  sons  and  live  in  Santa  Ana, 
California. 

NEIL  YEARGIN,  formerly 
superintendent  of  yarn  manufacturaing 
and  finishing  at  the  Stonewall, 
Mississippi,  plant  of  the  Burlington 
Sportswear  division  of  Burlington 
Industries,  has  been  appointed  plant 
manager  at  Phenix,  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Yeargin  is  a  native  of  Oxford,  North 
Carolina,  and  served  five  years  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  joined  Burlington  in  1968  at 
Ranlo,  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
there  in  1972,  and  was  transferred  to 
Stonewall  as  superintendent  of  yarn  and 
finishing  in  1974.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  Lions  Club  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Martha 
Taylor,  also  a  native  of  Oxford,  and  they 
have  three  children. 


1964 

JOHN  C.  PARROTT  11,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Blue  Ridge  School  in 
Greene  County,  Virginia,  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Guidance  at  Forsyth  County  Day 
School  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
effective  July  1977.  Parrott  holds  a 
Master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  At  Blue  Ridge  School  he  taught 
English  and  coached  varsity  football, 
basketball  and  track.  He  also  served  as 
Academic  Counselor  and  Director  of 
Admissions.  Parrott  will  work  in  the  high 
school  division  of  Forsyth  Country  Day 
with  specific  responsibility  for  college 
counseling,  curriculum  coordination,  and 
academic  planning.  He  will  also  teach 
English  and  coach  in  the  athletic 
program. 

JOHN  D.  ROBERTS  has  been 
sworn  in  as  Alaska's  first  full-time  United 
States  Magistrate.  The  ceremony  was  held 
June  3,  1977,  in  the  presence  of  all 
federal  judges  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Alaska.  Chief  Junge  von 
der    Hydt    presided    at    the    event.    Mr. 
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Roberts  was  formerly  the  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney  and  has  held  that  post  since 
1974.  Before  joining  the  Jacksonville 
(Florida)  U.  S.  Attorney's  office  in  1970, 
he  spent  a  year  in  private  practice.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  a  law  clerk  for  Florida 
Federal  Judge  Charles  R.  Scott.  He 
received  his  law  degree  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

1965 

DODDRIDGE  H.  BIAETT  III  has 

been  appointed  assistant  vice 
president/counsel  of  Crum  &  Forster,  an 
insurance  holding  company,  and  of  its  U. 
S.  Group.  He  reports  to  the  senior  vice 
president/general  counsel.  Biaett  joined 
the  firm  as  an  attorney  in  1976. 
Previously,  he  was  a  senior  counsel  at 
GEICO.  A  native  of  Aurora,  Illinois, 
Biaett  attended  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Virginia  State 
Bar,  and  the  Association  of  Corporate 
Counsel  of  New  Jersey.  Biaett  and  his 
wife,  Jean,  live  in  Mendham,  New  Jersey. 


W.   Gilbert  Faulk,  Jr.    '65 


W.     GILBERT    FAULK,    JR., 

formerly  house  counsel  and  labor 
relations  manager  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  Inc.,  was  named  vice  president, 
legal.  Mr.  Faulk  received  his  law  degree 
cut?!  laude  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  Mr.  Faulk  Lives  in  Yardley, 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife  Patricia  and 
their  two  children. 

PETER  A.  McWILLIAMS,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Carlisle 
School  in  Martinsville,  Virginia,  for  six 
years,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
upper  school,  where  he  will  be 
responsible  for  grades  8-12.  McWilliams, 
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who  has  been  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Carlisle  since  1972,  holds 
a  graduate  degree  from  Princeton 
University.  During  the  summers  he  is 
director  of  the  English  Department  for 
the  Cardigan  Mountain  School  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Richmond  Company  has  promoted 
JAMES  E.  ROBERTSON  to  second  vice 
president  and  director  of  taxation,  from 
assistant  vice  president  and  associate 
controller.  Robertson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1973  as  assistant 
controller. 


1966 

THOMAS  A.  HARDING  has  been 
assigned  to  E.  I.  Dupont  Textile  Fibers 
Department,  Dacron  Division,  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  serves  in 
the  capacity  of  Senior  Systems  Analyst. 

Rev.  JAMES  M.  RISSMILLER, 
pastor  of  Cross  Roads  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  just  completed  filming  a 
segment  of  a  documentary,  "The 
Phenomena  of  Roots— One  Year  Later," 
with  author  Alex  Haley.  The  film  was 
aired  on  ABC-TV  on  Jariuan,-  23,  1978. 
Haley's  ancestors  were  members  of  the 
church  and  several  of  his  ancestors  were 
buried  in  the  church  cemeter)'. 


1967 

WILLIAM  C.  CHILDREY  has  been 
named  a  vice  president  in  the  national 
division  of  United  Virginia  Bank. 
Childrey  joined  United  Virginia  Bank  in 
1968.  He  attended  the  University'  of 
Virginia  Law  School  and  received  an 
M.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Graduate  Business  School  in  1973. 
Childrey  returned  to  United  Virginia 
Bank  as  a  representative  for  its 
international  division  in  New  York.  In 
1974,  he  became  a  national  division 
officer  and  was  elected  assistant  vice 
president  in  1975.  Childrey  is  a  member 
of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  a  Richmond 
native,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Christopher's 
School. 

W.  DANIEL  MacGILL  III  has 
recently  been  selected  as  Pulaski  Jaycees' 
"Outstanding  Young  Man"  for 
1976-1977.  MacGiU  was  honored  for  his 
active  community  life  as  President  of 
Pulaski  County  United  Way,  President  of 
Pulaski  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Council,  Divisional  Vice  President  of 
Pulaski  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chairman  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Bicentennial  Commission,  member  of  the 
Vestr)'  of  Christ's  Episcopal  Church,  and 
an  active  participant  in  other  civic 
organizations.  MacGill  is  currently 
Executive  Vice  President  of  New  River 


Oil,  Inc.  .MacGill  is  married  to  the  former 
Caroline  O'Ferrall  of  Richmond.  The 
MacGills  have  three  sons. 

Central  National  Bank  has  named 
RICHARD  B.  MADDEN  a  vice  president. 
Madden,  who  joined  the  bank  in  1971,  is 
manager  of  the  bank's  securities 
portfolios. 

RANDALL  W.  POWELL  has  been 
elected  Chief  Resident  in  Pediatric 
Surgery  at  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

RAY  CURTIS  STEELE,  JR.,  has 
been  named  assistant  general  attorney  for 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Company.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Steele  joined  N&W  three  years  ago  as  an 
attorney  following  graduation  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  Law 
School.  At  W&L  he  graduated  magna  cum 
laude,  was  articles  editor  for  the  Law 
Review,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  Coif,  an  honorary'  society.  Prior  to 
entering  law  school,  Steele  taught 
languages  in  the  Roanoke  public  school 
system. 

Dr.  KEARFOTT  M.  STONE,  an 
ophthalmologist,  has  opened  his  practice 
in  Gloucester,  Virginia.  He  is  the  latest 
medical  specialist  attracted  by  the 
soon-to-be-opened  Walter  Reed  xMemorial 
Hospital.  A  native  of  Roanoke,  Dr.  Stone 
moved  to  Gloucester  from  Ft.  Campbell, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  a  Major  in  the  U. 
S.  Medical  Corps  and  sen'ed  as  Chief  of 
the  Ophthalmolog}'  Section,  Department 
of  Surgen,'.  Dr.  Stone  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  Universit}'  of  Virginia  in 
1971.  He  ser%'ed  his  internship  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  San  Diego,  California,  and  his 
residency  in  Ophthalmolog>'  at  Emory 
University,  Grady  Memorial,  and  Atlanta 
Veterans  Hospitals,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Dr. 
Stone  believes  his  is  the  first 
ophthalmolog)'  practice  in  the  Middle 
Peninsula  area. 

THOMAS  S.  WOODALL  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Elementary 
Principals  Association  of  Loudoun 
Count)',  Virginia. 


1969 

JAMES  M.  JORDAN  IV  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  and 
marketing  officer  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  First  and  Alerchants  National 
Bank  of  Tidewater.  He  joined  the  bank's 
marketing  department  in  1976. 

Dr.  J.  FREDERICK  McNEER, 
Director  of  the  Coronar)'  Intensive  Care 
Follow-up  Clinic  at  Duke  University' 
Medical  Center,  recently  conducted  a 
study  on  the  convalescence  of  heart 
attack  patients.  His  findings  indicate  that 
heart  attack  patients  who  don't  have  any 
complications  after  their  first  four  days  in 
the  hospital  can  be  safely  discharged  on 


the  seventh  day,  about  eight  to  ten  days 
sooner  than  is  current  practice.  Such 
early  discharges  could  save  $360  million 
annually  in  medical  expenses  nationally, 
McNeer's  study  estimated. 

THOMAS  H.  SHOMO,  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Hampden-Sydney  since 
1975,  is  serving  as  acting  dean  of 
students.  Shomo  replaces  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Drew  '60,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  as  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 


1970 

CHARLES  W.  EWING  II  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  First  and 
Merchants  Bank  in  Staunton,  Virginia. 
Ewing  joined  First  and  Merchants  Bank  in 
1970. 

Dr.  JOHN  PHILIP  SHERROD  has 
opened  his  office  for  family  practice  in 
Beaverdam,  Virginia. 

Dr.  JAMES  L.  TOMPKINS  (Lt, 
USN)  finished  his  Pediatric  Residency  in 
June  1977.  He  is  now  assigned  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  as  Navy 
pediatrician  for  two  years. 

CHARLES  WILSON  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  Wilson 
joined  Wachovia  in  1970  as  a  production 
analyst  in  the  Control  Department.  He 
was  elected  to  control  officer  and  became 
a  product  leader  in  1973.  He  transferred 
to  the  Marketing  Department  in  1973  as  a 
marketing  officer  and  was  later  named 
manager  of  economic  research,  his 
present  position.  Wilson  received  a 
masters  degree  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  in  1976.  He  is  a  native  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


1971 

JAMES  R.  GEIGER,  who  received 
the  masters  degree  in  Business 
Administration  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  the  College  of  WilUam  and 
Mary,  has  been  promoted  to  Assistant 
ControUer  of  Anheuser  Busch  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Prior  to  this  promotion, 
Geiger  held  the  post  of  financial  analyst. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Martha 
Walters,  and  they  reside  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  A.  CLAYBORN  HENDRICKS 
has  begun  private  practice  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia,  after  completing  the 
dental  general  practice  residency  program 
at  Long  Island  Jewish  Hillside  Medical 
Center  in  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

Capt.  CLARK  A.  JERMAIN  is 
currently  stationed  at  Castie  Air  Force 
Base  in  Merced,  California. 


NOTICE 


The  College  invites  applica- 
tions from  alumni  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  Alumni  Relations. 
The  applicant  should  preferably 
have  three  to  five  years'  experience 
in  college  administration,  be  an 
articulate  spokesman  for  the  Col- 
lege and  the  liberal  arts,  well 
organized,  a  fluent  writer,  and 
"team-oriented. "  Duties  would 
include  responsibility  for  the 
Annual  Fund,  Hampden-Sydney 
Clubs,  working  with  officers  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  helping  plan 
special  events,  etc.  He  will  report  to 
the  Vice  President  for  Institutional 
Development.  Salary  competitive. 
Position  available  July  1  or  earlier. 
• 

The  College  also  invites 
applications  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  for 
Institutional  Development.  The 
Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
should  have  three  to  five  years' 
experience  in  college  fund  raising, 
including  capital  and  deferred  gift 
programs,  be  a  fluent  speaker  and 
writer  and  be  well  able  to  assume 
increasing  responsibilities.  Salary 
competitive.  Position  available  July 
1   or  earlier. 


Candidates  for  either  position 
should  send  vita  and  at  least  three 
references  to  James  O.  Avison,  Vice 
President  for  Institutional 
Development,  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia 
23943. 


Rev.  J.  CHRISTOPHER  ROBERTS 

has  been  named  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Martin 's-in-the-Fields,  Columbia,  Virginia 
on  December  1.  He  is  a  1976  graduate  of 
Virginia  Seminary.  The  new  assistant 
rector  has  considerable  teaching 
experience  and  work  in  the  area  of 
program  development.  His  first  parish 
situation  was  vicar  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Jenkins  Bridge,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Virginia. 

1973 

Dr.  CLARENCE  ("Chip") 
CAMPBELL  will  open  a  dentist's  office  in 
Bowling  Green,  Virginia.  Dr.  Campbell 
has  renovated  an  historic  building  on 
Courthouse  Lane  for  his  office. 

JAMES  C.  CHERRY  has  been 
elected  banking  officer  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina. 

STUART  DOWNS  has  been  named 
Curator  of  Exhibits  for  James  Madison 
Museum  in  Orange,  Virginia.  Downs  is  a 
candidate  for  a  masters  degree  in  Folk 
Studies  from  Western  Kentucky 
University.  While  at  Western  Kentucky, 
he  pursued  advanced  studies  in  museum 
management. 


1974 

L.  WOOD  BEDELL  has  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Eastern  Shore  News  and 
Atlantic  Publications  as  administrative 
assistant.  Before  joining  the  Atlantic 
Publications  staff.  Bedell  was  a  teacher 
and  coach  at  Broadwater  Academy.  He 
will  make  his  home  in  Pungoteague, 
Virginia. 

JOHN  B.  COUPLAND  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  cashier  of  First  and 
Merchants  Corporation. 

MICHAEL  CROOKSHANK  was 
awarded  the  Faculty  Award  for 
Outstanding  Service  at  the  William  and 
Mary  Law  School. 

STEPHEN  W.  MAPP  has  been 
elected  assistant  cashier  at  First  and 
Merchants  Corporation. 

RUSSELL  BARRY  TURPIN  has 
been  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  He  is 
currently  stationed  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  in  El  Toro,  California. 


1975 

Mr.  LEE  F.  BROOKS  is  currentiy 
employed  as  an  Admissions 
Representative  for  National  Business 
College,  a  junior  college  of  business 
located  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

W.  BIDGOOD  WALL,  JR.,  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  The  Farmville 
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Herald.  Bid  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Herald  staff  since  1975.  He  was  acting 
news  editor  since  February  1977,  when 
the  late  John  C.  Steck,  the  veteran 
managing  editor,  was  hospitalized.  Bid  is 
the  third  generation  of  his  immediate 
family  to  be  actively  involved  in  the 
Herald.  His  father,  WILLIAM  B.  WALL 
'50,  serves  as  general  manager  and  his 
grandfather,  J.  BARRYE  WALL  '19,  is 
editor  and  publisher. 


1976 

GARY  BROCK,  a  former  guard  for 
the  Hampden-Sydney  football  team,  has 
been  named  football  coach  at  Huguenot 
Academy.  After  graduating  from  Patrick 
Henry  High,  Brock  played  two  years  at 
Chowan  (North  Carolina)  Junior  College, 
earning  All-Coastal  Conference  honors. 

R.  B.  LEE  CARTER  is  now 
assistant  director  of  admissions  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College.  Mr.  Carter,  a 
native  of  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia,  comes 
to  Hampden-Sydney  from  Ferrum 
College,  where  he  served  as  assistant 
director  of  admissions.  Mr.  Carter  was 
president  of  Kappa  Alpha  social 
fraternity,  a  member  of  the  football  team 
and  the  Student  Admissions  Committee, 
and  president  of  the  college's  rugby  club. 
Mr.  Carter's  primary  responsibility  will  be 
in  the  area  of  student  recruiting.  He  will 
also  interview  prospective  students  and 
assisting  in  the  coordination  of 
on-campus  programs  for  prospective 
students. 


1977 

DAVID     LEWIS     CLEGG     has 

become  actor  and  make-up  coordinator 
of  Robeson  County's  new  outdoor 
drama,  "Strike  at  the  Wind!"  Besides  the 
task  of  make-up,  Clegg  also  plays  the  role 
of  McMillan,  a  Confederate  general  in 
charge  of  the  home  guard,  in  pursuit  of 
Henry  Berry  Lowrie  and  his  gang.  Clegg's 
theatrical  background  began  at  Sanford 
Central  High  School  where  he  was  Lee 
County's  nominee  to  the  Governor's 
School  of  Theatre.  At  Mary  Baldwin 
College  he  received  the  "Outstanding 
Drama  Student"  Award.  He  was  the 
official  coach  for  the  Miss  Lumbee 
Pageant  this  year,  and  has  also  been  coach 
for  the  Miss  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  and  the  Miss  Augustus  County, 
Virginia,  beauty  pageants.  Mr.  Clegg  plans 
to  earn  his  M.F.A.  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  while  he  teaches  there. 
After  his  M.F.A.,  Clegg  hopes  to  go  to 
law  school  at  Wake  Forest  and  return  to 
his  home  town  to  practice  criminal  law. 
Clegg    is    in    his    third    term    as    third 
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vice-president  of  the  Lee  County 
Democratic  Party  and  helped  to  establish 
the  Lee  County  Teen-Democratic  Club. 
He  also  recently  worked  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director 
to  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
youngest  employee  there,  he  was  directly 
involved  in  the  production  of  the 
"National  Children's  Theatre  Festival." 

DAVID  LYLE  HAYES,  a  member 
of  the  13th  group  of  Southern  Baptist 
missionary  journeymen  was 
commissioned  at  Monument  Heights 
Baptist  Church  in  Richmond  on  July  22. 
Journeymen  are  college  graduates 
younger  than  27  who  work  for  two  years 
with  career  missionaries  in  specific  job 
assignments  overseas.  Job  assignments 
include  teaching,  preaching, 
communications,  nursing,  youth  and 
student  work,  office  management,  and 
many  other  tasks.  Prior  to  their 
commissioning,  the  journeymen 
completed  six  weeks  of  special  training  at 
Meredith  College  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  David  will  be  employed  as  an 
assistant  Bible  Way  director  in  Kumasi, 
Ghana. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOWARD,  a 
representative  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  recently  attended 
a  special  casualty  and  property  insurance 
course  at  Aetna's  home  office  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  five-week 
course  provided  comprehensive 
instruction  in  individual  and  business 
insurance  protection  and  stressed  new 
methods  of  meeting  changing  conditions. 
Mr.  Howard  is  associated  with  Clarke  & 
Sampson,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

MICHAEL  VIA,  presently 
employed  with  First  and  Merchants 
Corporation,  is  working  as  a  management 
trainee  in  a  Virginia  Beach  Branch  Office. 


Advanced  Studies 
and  Degrees 


1958 

Marine  Lieutenant  Colonel 
HERBERT  L.  SEAY  of  Victoria, 
Virginia,  is  attending  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  in  Norfolk.  The  AFSC  is 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  student  body  is 
composed    of    selected    mid-career-level 


officers  from  all  five  U.S.  military  services 
and  allied  nations,  and  high  level 
government  executives.  AFSC  prepares 
students  for  future  assignments  to  joint 
command  and  defense  management 
positions  as  attaches  or  advisors  to 
foreign  nations  and  as  battalion 
commanders.  During  the  21-week  course, 
Seay  will  study  joint  service  organization 
planning  and  operations,  data  systems, 
communicative  skills,  and  national  and 
international  strategy.  Lt.  Col.  Seay  is  a 
197  6  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Quantico,  with  a  masters  of  arts 
degree.  He  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1958.  Upon  graduation  from  the  AFSC, 
Seay  and  his  family  will  be  assigned  for  a 
3-year  tour  of  duty  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  European 
Command,  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Seay  is 
married  to  the  former  Jane  Creech  of 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  and  has 
two  children. 


1959 

JAMES  J.  H.  PRICE  has  been 
granted  the  Ph.D.  in  New  Testament  from 
Vanderbilt  University. 


1965 

TOM  CONNELLY,  J[R.,  completed 
his  doctorate  of  education  degree  in 
August  1977  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  G.  GEOFFREY  HUBBARD  has 
entered  Gordon-Con  well  Theological 
Seminary  to  study  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


1969 

SAMUEL  FRALEY  BOST  received 
the  M.B.A.  degree  from  Old  Dominion 
University  in  August  1976.  He  is  now 
studying  law  at  Wake  Forest  University 
School  of  Law. 

JAMES  H.  RHODES  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  History  from 
Georgetown  University  in  May  1975.  He 
is  currently  holding  the  position  of  Senior 
Writer  at  Public  Relations  Institute,  Inc. 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


1970 

ROBERT  D.  KELLY  received  his 
M.S.  degree  in  Administration  of  Justice 
from  the  American  University. 

RANDOLPH  PORTER  TABB,  JR., 

received  the  J.D.  degree  from  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Richmond  in  May  1977. 


1971 

FRANK  B.  McCANN  II  received 
the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T.  C.  WiUiams 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Richmond  on  August  19,  1977. 

Rev.  KENNETH  D.  SHICK  of 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  received  the  Th.M. 
degree  in  May  1976  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 


1972 

Dr.     BRUCE     C.     BERGER    has 

graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  served  his  internship  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  and  is 
currently  serving  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy  Medical  Corps  in 
Italy. 

STEPHEN  A.  BRYANT  received 
the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T.  C.  Williams 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  and  passed  the  Virginia  State 
Bar.  He  has  joined  the  law  firm  of  David 
Meade  White. 

W.  S.  COMER,  who  graduated  in 
May  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine  at  Chapel 
Hill,  was  the  joint  author  of  an  article, 
"Chromosomal  Location  of  Antibiotic 
Resistance  Genes  in  Neisseria 
gonorrhoeae,"  in  the  Journal  of 
Bacteriology  for  March  1976. 

HARTWELL  HARRISON  has 
received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Richmond. 

JAMES  SLOAN  KUYKENDALL 
III  has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the 
T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

PETER  H.  McEACHERN  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  during  the  May  1977 
Commencement  Exercises. 

GEORGE  ENGLISH  YOUNGER 
has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T. 
C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond. 


1973 

STEPHEN     HAMPTON     COX 

received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  May  1977.  He  is 
serving  as  an  intern  in  Family  Practice  at 
Malcolm  Grow  Hospital,  Andrews  Air 
Force,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  USAF. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Patti  Morris, 
reside  in  Waldorf,  Maryland. 

RICHARD  BYRD  DONALDSON, 
JR.,  has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the 
T.  C.  WiUiams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  H.  KIRSTEIN  has 
received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  He  is 


currently  with  the  law  firm  of 
Huddleston,  Bolen,  Beatty,  Porter  & 
Copen  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

MICHAEL  K.  MINTER,  after  his 
first  year  of  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the 
Colgate  Darden  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  accepted  a  summer  internship  in 
the  Comptroller's  department  of 
Citibank,  New  York,  New  York. 

CRAIG  P.  OSTH,  having  completed 
graduate  courses  under  N.Y.U.  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  is  now  employed  as  General 
Manager  of  Henry  Rosenfeld  Luggage  of 
New  York. 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKER,  after 
graduating  in  May  1977  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  School  of  Dentistry, 
entered  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr. 
Parker  is  currently  serving  at  the  Naval 
Sub  Base  in  Connecticut. 


1974 

GEORGE    F.    ALBRIGHT,    JR. 

received  the  J.  D.  degree  from 
International  School  of  Law  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  passed  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  in  February,  1977,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  and  sworn  in  in  June 
of  1977.  He  is  currently  a  Trust  Planning 
Officer  at  First  Virginia  Bank  in  Falls 
Church,  Virginia. 

JEFFREY  V.  LYNN  has  completed 
all  course  work  toward  an  M.A.  degree  at 
William  and  Mary  College.  He  is  currently 
teaching  English  at  St.  James  School  in 
Maryland. 

STEPHEN  L.  OWEN  graduated 
from  the  law  school  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  as  a  member  of  the 
Law  Review  in  the  spring  of  1977.  He  is 
presently  associated  with  the  Baltimore 
law  firm  of  Venable,  Baetjer,  and 
Howard.  The  firm  was  founded  by  Major 
(C.S.A.)  Richard  M.  Venable,  an  1857 
graduate  of  the  College. 

BRADFORD  BOYD  SAUER  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  J.D. 
degree  from  the  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 
Law  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

THOMAS  RALPH  SCOTT,  JR.,  has 
completed  requirements  for  the  J.D. 
degree  at  the  T.C.  Williams  School  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  Richmond. 


1975 

WILLIAM     C.     KEIGHTLEY 

received  the  masters  degree  in  Business 
Administration  from  Babson  College, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  in  December 
1976.  Mr.  Keightley  is  currently 
employed  as  a  Financial  Analyst  with 
New  Products  Development  Division  of 
Ford  Motor  Company  in  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


GEORGE  P.  (PAT)  MANSON  was 

awarded  the  M.A.  degree  in  English  from 
Florida  State  University  last  summer.  He 
is  currently  an  editor  with  Municipal 
Code  Corporation,  a  legal  publishing 
company  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

1976 

JOHN    G.    MacFARLANE    III    is 

attending  the  University  of  Virginia 
Colgate  Darden  School  of  Business. 


Engagements  and 
Marriages 


1938 

ROBERT     GOODLOE     HARPER 

was  wed  to  Jeannette  Stokes  Markell  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  on  August  31, 
1977,  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Harper  is  a  graduate  of  Garrison  Forest 
School  in  Maryland,  and  Vassar  College. 
Mr.  Harper  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  will  live  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  where  he 
practices  law. 


1957 

EDWARD  W.  EARLY  of  Charlotte 
Court  House,  Virginia,  was  wed  to  Janet 
S.  Fritz  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  July  7, 
1976.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Early  are  both 
lawyers. 


1969 

JAMES    HOWARD    RHODES    was 

wed  to  Amy  Arlene  Eccleston  on  July  30, 
1977,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  The  couple  will 
live  in  Virginia  Beach. 


1970 

NORMAN    K.    SNOOK,    JR.,   was 

wed  to  Esther  Maria  Talledo  on  April  30, 
1977,  at  Mary  Help  of  Christians  Chapel, 
Tampa,  Florida. 


1973 

JOHN  BARRETT  CHAPPELL  and 

Susan    Pollard   Moody   were  married   on 
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November  27,  1976.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
reside  in  Dinwiddie,  Virginia,  where  he  is 
practicing  law. 

RICHARD  B.  DONALDSON,  JR., 
was  wed  to  Miss  Sandra  Jean  Carter  of 
Richmond,  on  July  16,  1977.  The  couple 
will  be  living  in  Newport  News  where  Mr. 
Donaldson  will  be  working  with  the  law 
firm  of  Jones,  Blechman,  Woltz  and 
Kelly. 

STUART  DOWNS  and  Jacqueline 
Cleveland  of  Staunton  were  married  on 
August  27,  1977.  They  will  make  their 
home  at  "Hilton"  in  Madison  County, 
near  Orange,  Virginia,  where  Downs  is 
curator  of  the  James  Madison  Museum. 

ROBERT  T.  RICHMOND  III  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Whitehead  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  December  18, 
1976,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  Chapel 
in  Richmond.  Mr.  Richmond  is  currently 
employed  by  Royal  Oldsmobile  as  a  New 
Car  Sales  Representative. 


1975 

CHARLES    EVANT   HUNTER    III 

and  Joan  Elizabeth  McCusker  were  wed 
on  Saturday,  July  16,  1977,  in  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

HOWARD  B.  WATERS  and  Claudia 
Sanderson  Foreman,  of  Virginia  Beach, 
were  wed  on  June  26,  1977. 


Births 


1954 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VINCENT  L. 
DURAN  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  a  son, 
Justin  Vincent  Duran,  on  April  15,  1977. 


1961 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  B.  YANCEY, 

of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  a  son,  their 
third,  Matthew  McCallum  Yancey,  on 
August  29,  1976. 


1962 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GARNETT  HALL, 
a  son,  their  second,  Harrison  Kendrick 
Hall,  on  May  20,  1977. 


1963 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JEFFREY  L. 
GARDY,  a  son,  John  David  Gardy,  on 
September  7,  1976. 


1964 


1968 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  CHITWOOD, 

JR.,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  son, 
Walter  Randolph  Chitwood  III,  on 
December  24,  1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WILLIAM  F. 
WILSON,  a  daughter,  Mary  Kirstine 
Wilson,  on  February  2,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LEIGHTON 
DELEVAR  YATES,  JR.,  a  daughter, 
their  second  child,  Lauren  Jeanne  Yates, 
on  May  14,  1977. 


1969 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SAMUEL 
FARLEY  BOST,  a  son,  Bridger  Farley 
Bost,  on  January  5,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  R. 
COBB,  a  daughter,  Sarah  Baldwin  Cobb, 
on  December  1,  1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RAYMOND  G. 
DODSON,  a  son,  Raymond  Scott 
Dodson,  on  November  15,  1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DAVID  M.  LEE, 
twin  sons,  Christopher  David  Lee  and 
Michael  Thomas  Lee,  on  October  30, 
1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DAVID  CLARK 
STRADINGER,  a  son,  Shane  Austin 
Stradinger,  on  September  21,  1977. 


1976 

DONALD  SUMNER  CLARKE  was 

wed  to  Miss  Wilson  Price  Mears  on  July 
23,  1977  in  Christ  Church  in  Eastville. 

MARTIN  MANKER  SHERROD 
and  Rebecca  Sue  Jeffers  were  married  on 
Saturday,  July  23,  1977,  in  Wesley 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

CHARLES  H.  SMITH  HI  was 
married  to  Virginia  Elisabeth  Van  Hook 
on  October  30,  1976. 


1977 

STEPHEN     EARL    BARIL    and 

Linda  Catherine  Mann  were  wed  on 
Saturday,  August  6,  1977,  in  Beulah 
United  Methodist  Church,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

GARY  ROBERT  GARNER  and 
Margaret  Lynn  Rudy  were  wed  on 
Saturday,  July  13th,  1977,  at  Chester 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chester,  Virginia. 

ROBERT  NELSON  SPRINGER 
and  Miss  Julie  Wakefield  Baxter  were  wed 
on  September  10,  1977,  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lockport,  New 
York.  After  a  wedding  trip  to  Bermuda, 
the  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Falls 
Church,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Springer  is 
presently  employed  by  First  Virginia 
Bank. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FRANKLIN 
WAYNE  GRAY,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Chenault  Gray,  on  November  15,  1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FONTAINE  B. 
LAWSON,  a  daughter,  Virginia  Sloan 
Lawson,  on  September  6,  1977.  Virginia 
Sloan  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lawson,  Jr.  '30. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  FRANCIS 
ROBINSON,  a  son,  Harris  Farrell 
Robinson,  on  October  5,  1977. 


1966 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  E.  PAYNE, 

a  son,  Jason  Edward  Payne,  on  January 
18,  1977. 


1967 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  B.  EDGE, 
JR.,  a  son,  James  Brannen  Edge  III,  on 
June  3,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  WHITE 
MATTHEWS  II,  a  daughter,  Courtney 
Chandler  Matthews,  on  December  6, 
1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ALAN  LEAVER 
ROBINSON,  a  daughter,  Jennifer 
Robinson,  on  February  18,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  THOMAS  S. 
WOODALL,  a  son,  Michael  Christian 
Woodall. 


1970 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ROBERT  D. 
KELLY,  a  son,  their  third  child,  Patrick 
Curtis  Kelly,  on  June  4,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DAVID  MERCER, 
a  daughter,  Kristen  Stark  Mercer,  on 
January  2,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  DANIEL  POND 
II  of  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  a  daughter, 
Laura  Christian  Pond,  on  February  27, 
1977. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ROBERT  E. 
RUDE  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  son, 
Robert  Emerson  Rude  III,  on  March  13, 
1977. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  RONALD  W. 
TONEY,  a  son,  Justin  Allen  Toney. 


1971 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DAVID  A. 
BALDINI  of  Parma  Heights,  Ohio,  a 
daughter,  Diana  Marie  Baldini,  on 
January  29,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RICHARD  B. 
HIGGINBOTHAM,  a  son,  Richard  Todd 
Higginbotham,  on  December  15,  1976. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  CLARK  A. 
JERMAIN,  a  son,  Darren  Jermain. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ROBERT 
WALTER  SMITHWICK  of  Decatur, 
Georgia,  a  son,  in  August  1976. 
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1972 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  STEPHEN  A. 
BRYANT,  a  son,  Stephen  A.  Bryant,  Jr., 
on  April  5,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  DALE  CURTIS, 
a  son,  Stephen  Michael  Curtis,  on  January 
28,  1977. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JOSEPH  A. 
KINCAID,  a  daughter,  Karen  Kristin 
Kincaid,  on  December  12,  1976. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  KIRK  HI,  a 
daughter,  Kellv  Ann  Kirk,  December  5, 
1976. 


1973 

To  Mr,  and  Mrs.  JOSEPH  M. 
CROCKETT,  a  son,  William  Otey 
Crockett,  on  June  25,  1976. 


1974 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JEFFREY  V. 
LYNN,  a  daughter,  Cameron  Stuart 
Lynn,  on  .March  17,  1977. 


> 


Necrology 


1899 

ROBERT     GAMBLE     SEE,    on 

January  11,  1978,  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Virginia.  Dr.  See  had  been 
Hampden-Sydney's  oldest  living  alumnus 
for  several  years.  A  native  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Dr.  See  had  a  long  career  in  the 
service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  From 
1903-1907  he  was  a  missionary  to 
Brazil— he  spoke  Portuguese 
fluently— where  he  met  his  wife  Louisa 
Spear.  During  World  War  I  he  served  as 
YMCA  secretary  for  Portuguese  troops  in 
France.  He  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Floyd  from  1912 
until  his  retirement  in  1949.  In  1914,  Dr. 
See  helped  organize  the  first  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  Floyd  County.  He  also  served 
as  scoutmaster  for  30  years  for  Boy  Scout 
Troop  36.  In  1961,  he  was  presented  the 
Floyd  County  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
by  Floyd  County  Post  7854  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  a  son,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
eight  great-grandchildren. 


1906 

SAMUEL     BLACKWELL 
CHILTON,  on  October  4,  1977. 


•  --t 


Robert  Gamble  See   '99 


1910 


EDWARD  ST.  CLAIR 
HAMILTON,  M.D.,  of  Oak  Hill,  West 
Virginia,  on  March  30,  1977. 

T.    BROOKE    PRICE,   on   May    7, 

1977,  following  a  series  of  heart  attacks. 
His  wife,  Caroline  W.  Price,  survives. 


1911 

Dr.  JOHN  HUGHES 
DUNNINGTON,  a  former  President  of 
the  American  Ophthalmological  Society 
and  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology,  died 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  on  October  17,  1977.  He  was  83 
years  old.  Dr.  Dunnington  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  received  ophthalmological 
training  at  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear,  and 
Throat  Hospital.  After  serving  as  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U. 
S.  Air  Force  in  World  War  I,  he  practiced 
in  New  York  City.  He  served  on  the  staffs 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  in  193  3  he 
became  connected  with  the  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  becoming  its  Clinical  Director  in 
1946.  He  was  Director  and  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  at  Columbia  University, 
currently  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  In  1959  he  was  appointed 
Emeritus  Professor  and  Consultant  to 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Dr.  Dunnington 
was  also  Consultant  in  Ophthalmology  to 


St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
St.  Clare's  Hospital,  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
Connecticut,  and  Englewood  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey.  Dr.  Dunnington  was  also 
associated  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  serving  as  Vice 
President  of  the  former  and  as  a  Director 
of  both  organizations.  Dr.  Dunnington 
was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  also  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Societies  in  Greece,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Parker 
Dunnington,  a  daughter,  and  a  grandson. 

1915 

CHARLES    G.    PETERS,    87,    an 

attorney,  died  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  on  January  2,  1978.  He  was  a 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm  Peters, 
Merricks,  Leslie  and  Mohler  until  his 
retirement  in  1968.  Active  in  Democratic 
politics,  he  was  campaign  manager  for 
Governor  Homer  A.  Holt  in  1936,  and 
Governor  Clarence  Meadows  in  1945.  He 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  state 
House  of  Delegates  from  1948  to  1950 
and  of  the  Presidential  Electoral  College 
in  1937  and  1945.  Peters  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Charleston  Rotary  Club,  and  the 
American  Legion.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  rising  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
captain  during  that  war.  He  was  past 
president  and  member  of  the  Kanawha 
County  Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  Bar  Association,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  RYBURN,  on 

March  9,  1977.  Mr.  Ryburn  was  a  retired 
teacher  and  farmer  in  Washington 
County,  Virginia.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  daughters,  two  sons,  a 
brother,  and  four  grandsons. 


1916 


EDGAR  B.  PENDLETON,  in  June 
1977. 

JAMES    BARBOUR    RIXEY,     on 

January  8,  1977. 

1917 

R OYSTER  LYLE  died  Sunday, 
August  7,  1977,  at  his  residence  in 
Danville,  Virginia.  He  had  lived  in 
Danville  for  the  past  forty-three  years  and 
was  a  retired  tobacconist  with  the  R.  J. 
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Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Danville,  where  he  served  as  an  Elder 
for  forty  years.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
taught  in  a  Sunday  School  Young 
People's  Department.  He  was  President  of 
the  Alice  Burton  Home,  which  has  since 
merged  with  Sunnyside  Presbyterian 
Home  at  Massanetta.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Police  Commission  and  of 
the  Danville  School  Board;  as  a  past 
president  of  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni 
Association,  and  as  the  first  head  of  the 
College's  Alumni  Fund;  and  in  World  War 
I  as  a  Second  Lieutenant.  Memorial 
contributions  can  be  made  to  the 
Sunnyside  Presbyterian  Home, 
Massanetta,  Virginia,  or  to  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Annual  Fund. 

SYDNEY  CURWEN  SPRINKLE, 
on  January  12,  1978,  in  Venice,  Florida. 
A  native  of  Marion,  Virginia,  Mr.  Sprinkle 
was  associated  with  Virginia  Lincoln 
Furniture  Company  for  thirty  years.  He  is 
survived  by  three  children,  ten 
grandchildren,  and  a  great-granddaughter. 


1918 

HENRY    YANCEY    INGRAM,    of 

Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  on  July  12, 
1977.  Mr.  Ingram  was  a  former  executive 
with  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Detroit 
and  President  of  Ingram  and  Ingram 
Company,  Greensboro,  North  Carohna. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Lancaster  Ingram,  and  a  brother. 


1919 

EDWARD  C.  CORK,  on  September 
6,  1977,  after  a  short  illness,  in  Marietta, 
Georgia.  Mr.  Cork  was  a  former  elder  of 
the  Village  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  where  he  had 
served  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
had  been  very  active  in  establishing  the 
church.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Spencer  Cork,  two  sons,  and  four 
daughters. 


1925 

JOSEPH  E.  BEDINGER,  73,  died 
March  25,  1977.  He  was  a  retired  sales 
engineer  with  the  Appalachian  Power 
Company,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Born  in  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia,  he 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Mary  South  Bedinger.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lansdowne  Presbyterian 
Church,  S.A.R.,  Lexington  Civitan  Club, 
and  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  and 
was  an  ordained  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Hallie  B.  Bedinger,  a  son,  two 
step-sons,  three  brothers,  six  sisters,  nine 


grandchildren,  and  two  great-children. 
Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to  the 
Fayette  County  Heart  Fund,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  or  the  Hampden-Sydney 
Annual  Fund. 

LOWRIE  W.  RICHARDSON,  72,  a 
transportation  specialist  with  the  State 
Corporation  Commission,  on  September 
13,  1976.  A  native  of  Richmond,  he 
worked  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company  from  1925  until  he 
retired  in  1968.  In  1968  he  was  hired  by 
the  sec.  Mr.  Richardson  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Richardson, 
one  son  and  two  sisters.  The  family  asks 
that  memorial  contributions  be  made  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 


1926 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  KERNAN  died 
in  Richmond,  Virginia  on  January  30  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack.  A  native  of 
Bristol,  Tennessee,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  a 
former  pastor  of  Amelia,  Jetersville,  and 
Pine  Grove  Presbyterian  churches  in 
AmeUa  County.  Rev.  Kernan  had  also 
held  pastorates  in  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia. 


1928 

JOSEPH  SCOTT  CALDWELL,  JR., 

on  August  28,  1977,  in  a  Richmond 
hospital.  He  served  for  40  years  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator  in  the  pubhc 
schools  in  Virginia,  retiring  in  1974  after 
being  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Powhatan  County  for  20  years.  Mr. 
Caldwell  taught  at  the  Farmville  High 
School  for  two  years  and  served  as 
principal  at  Worsham  High  School  for  11 
years.  From  1947  to  1952  he  was 
principal  of  Randolph-Henry  High 
School,  Charlotte  County.  He  was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Spotsylvania 
County  for  two  years  before  accepting 
the  superintendent's  position  in 
Powhatan  County  in  1954,  where  he 
served  with  distinction  the  following  20 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
he  taught  mathematics  to  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Force  cadets  at  Presbyterian  College  in 
Clinton,  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to 
the  Farmville  area  to  manage  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Farmville.  A  native  of 
Fishersville  in  Augusta  County,  Caldwell 
received  his  masters  degree  in  Education 
from  Columbia  University  and  did 
graduate  work  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Caldwell  served  as 
president  of  the  Powhatan  Ruritan  Club 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Powhatan  Lions  Club.  He  was  a  member 
and  ruling  elder  of  Providence 
Presbyterian    Church,    and    served    two 


terms  on  the  board  of  Massanetta  Springs, 
Inc.  He  was  past  president  of  the 
Powhatan-Goochland  Retired  Teachers 
Association.  Memorial  contributions  may 
be  made  to  the  Powhatan  Volunteer 
Rescue  Squad  or  Hampden-Sydney 
College    Annual    Fund. 


1929 

CHARLES    H.    JACKSON,    JR., 

attorney,    of    San    Antonio,    Texas,    in 
August  1977. 


1932 

JOHN    BROWNLEE   CHRISTL\N, 

67,  of  Swoope,  Virginia,  died  in  the 
King's  Daughters'  Hospital  in  Staunton. 
Born  in  Augusta  County,  Christian  had 
taught  in  the  Augusta  County  School 
System  and  was  also  engaged  in  farming. 
Christian  was  a  member  of  the  Hebron 
Presbyterian  Church,  serving  as  deacon 
and  elder.  He  was  a  member  of 
Middlebrook  Ruritan  Club  and  a  former 
director  of  Augusta  Co-operative  Farm 
Bureau,  Inc.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  Boyd  Jones  Christian,  and  two  sons. 
It  is  suggested  that  memorial  donations 
be  made  to  the  Presbyterian  Home,  150 
Linden  Avenue,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

EDWARD    LLOYD    SANTROCK, 
on  July  9,  1976. 


1933 

Mr.    JOHN    HENRY    STUART   of 

Farmville,    Virginia,    on    September    30, 
1977. 


Henry  A.   Wiseman   '43 
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1934 

NELSON  HIX,  64,  prominent 
merchant  of  Prospect,  Virginia,  died  on 
IMarch  18,  1977,  in  a  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  hospital.  After  serving  as 
basketball  coach  at  Kempsville  High 
School,  he  joined  the  Production  Credit 
Association  in  1936.  He  served  as 
Lieutenant  (jg.)  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during 
World  War  H.  In  1954  he  left  his  job  as 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Lynchburg  Production  Credit  Association 
and  returned  to  Prospect  where  he  owned 
and  operated  Hix-Carson  Brothers,  Inc., 
until  his  death.  Hix  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Prince  Edward  School  Foundation 
since  its  beginning  in  1959.  As  well  as 
being  a  member  of  the  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church,  he  served  as  a 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
was  lay  leader  and  Bible  class  teacher 
there.  He  was  also  a  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  Mr.  Hix  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dolly  Carson  Hix,  a  son, 
a  daughter,  a  sister  and  two  brothers. 


1937 

CARROLL  W.  McCANN,  a  native 
of  Prince  George  County,  died  at  his 
residence  on  June  24,  1977.  Mr.  McCann 
was  the  owner  of  the  City  Ice  Company. 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
Southside  Virginia  Emergency  Crew  or  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

WILLIAM  T.  TOWLES  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  April  25th,  1977.  Mr. 
Towles  had  served  on  the  Boys  Home 
staff  in  Covington,  Virginia,  as  Business 
Manager  for  12  years. 


1940 

CLARENCE  WARNER  ALLISON, 
JR.,  Judge  of  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court  for  the  25th  District, 
died  in  Covington,  Virginia,  on  April  27, 
1977.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Covington 
High  School  and  Washington  &  Lee 
University  Law  School.  In  World  War  II, 
he  served  in  the  Pacific  and  European 
Theaters.  A  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
Bar,  Allison  served  the  Covington 
Communit)'  as  Police  Court  Justice,  City 
Councilman,  Mayor,  and  Alleghany 
County  Commonwealth's  Attorney, 
before  his  election  as  Judge  of  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court. 


1941 

Dr.  HENRY  A.  WISEMAN  III,  '57, 
a  Danville  surgeon,  died  in  the  Danville 
Memorial  Hospital  after  being  in  declining 
health  for  the  past  two  years.  Born  in 
Danville  and  educated  in  the  Danville 
Public  Schools,  he  earned  his  degrees 
from  Hampden-Sydney  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  an  elder  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Eagle  Masonic  Lodge  No.  122. 
Also,  he  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Roman  Eagle  Nursing  Home  and  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Danville  Life  Saving 
Crew.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  a  member  of  the 
Danville  Golf  Club,  president  of  the 
Wildwood  Fishing  Club,  past  president  of 
the  Danville-Pittsylvania  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  International 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Alice  Severson  Wiseman,  two 
daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  brother. 


1944 

Mr.  MARVIN  T.  EASTHAM,  57,  of 

Luray,  Virginia,  on  November  15,  1977. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  JAMES,  JR.,  on 

June  2,  1977. 


1945 

Mr.  ROBERT  B.  ("Foots") 
HOLLAND,  55,  died  Monday,  April  18, 
1977.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  Downtown 
Athletic  Store  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Mr.  Holland  is  survived  by  a  brother,  a 
sister,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lovie  Bragg 
Holland.  The  family  requests  that 
contributions  be  made  to  the 
Charlottesville-Albemarle   Rescue  Squad. 


of  Cape  Arthur,  Severna  Park,  Maryland, 
on  April  7,  1977.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Webb  CombeUick,  a  daughter, 
three  step-daughters,  a  son,  a  step-son, 
and  a  brother. 


1957 

FREDRIC  MASSILON  HEUSER, 
JR.,  Wytheville,  Virginia,  on  July  21, 
1977. 


1967 

Dr.  CECIL  RICHARD  BOWMAN, 

31,  was  drowned  in  a  boating  accident  at 
Long  Lake,  New  York,  on  May  28,  1977. 
Dr.  Bowman,  a  native  of  Augusta  County, 
recently  had  completed  his  residency  at 
the  New  York  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
was  to  return  soon  to  Charlottesville  to 
begin  his  medical  practice.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams 
Bowman;  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
C.  Bowman;  a  brother,  William  L. 
Bowman;  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Harry  Kelly. 


1975 

A.  WINNETT  PETERS,  JR.  on  May 

5,  1977. 


1977 

ARTHUR  LINDEN  COLEMAN,  a 

cum  laude  graduate  of  the  College,  was 
killed  in  a  construction  accident  on  June 
10,  1977.  He  was  a  member  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  the  national  honorary 
leadership  fraternity,  and  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
social  fraternity.  Coleman  was  an 
outstanding  defensive  lineman;  he  also 
earned  varsity  letters  in  lacrosse  and 
wrestling. 


1981 

KIRK  LEWIS  BARRANGER  died 
in  an  auto  accident  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia,  on  October  1,  1977.  He  was  a 
freshman  at  Hampden-Sydney  College 
and  a  1977  honor  graduate  from  Patrick 
Henry  High  School  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


1950 


Arthur  Linden  Coleman    '77 


JAMES    TAYLOR    COMBELLICK 
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Parting 
Shots 


when  Gushing  Hall  was  just 
about  all  there  was  to  Hampden- 
Sydney  College— for  sixty  years  after 
the  1830's,  the  Steward's  Hall 
(Alamo)  and  the  President's  House 
(Graham  Hall)  were  the  only  other 
buildings— students  and  faculty  alike 
lived,  taught,  studied,  debated,  and 
worshipped  there.  The  center  section 
contained  a  chapel,  much  like  the  Par- 
ents and  Friends  Lounge  in  Venable, 
with  meeting  rooms  over  it  for  the 
Union  and  Philanthropic  Literary 
Societies  When  the  chapel  was  moved 
into  the  new  Memorial  (Mcllwaine) 
Hall,  built  in  1890,  the  Old  Chapel  in 
Cushing  became  the  gymnasium— 
Hampden-Sydney's  first,  and  a  long- 
cherished  dream  of  President  Richard 
Mcllwaine. 

But  that  gym  had  a  few  draw- 
backs, vividly  recalled  by  those  who 
played  basketball  there.  Chief  among 
these  were  its  height,  or  lack  thereof, 
and  the  six  huge  columns  which  stood 
inside  the  bounds  of  the  court- 
fortunately  our  men  knew  were  they 
were,  while  our  opponents  did  not. 
So  unsatisfactory  was  Cushing  Old 
Chapel  as  a  gym  that  only  a  few 
years  after  its  conversion,  the  outcry 
for  new  facilities  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  gym  (the  south 
wing  of  Graham  Hall). 

Shortly  after  this  the  Old  Chapel 
was  gutted,  and  the  space  filled  with 
dormitory  rooms.  The  columns  which 
had  served  so  well  for  nearly  100 
years  — and  which  bear  even  now 
carved  dates  and  initials  to  prove  it- 
were  removed  and  piled  unceremoni- 
ously in  the  woods  northwest  of 
Cushing.  And  there  they  He  still,  un- 
damaged by  fifty  years  of  weather, 
scorched  last  year  by  vandals,  silent 
witnesses  from  the  past,  waiting  and 
wondering  if  there  is  a  future. 
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Callaway  Campbell  carved  his  name  and  the  date  (above)  in  1858,  can  this  be  the  reason  he 
stayed  at  Hampden-Sydney  for  only  one  year?  The  columns  from  Cushing  Old  Chapel  (below)  bask 
in  the  late  winter  sun. 
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